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The Russells in 


Bloomsbury 
G. SCOTT THOMSON 


author of 


Life ina Noble Household 


‘lt is more than a close and 
fascinating study of a neigh- 
bourhood. It contains treasure 
for every kind of historian, 
professional and amateur. The 
social historian will find diver- 
sion and instruction in the 
account of the Dukes’ dealings 
with their tradesmen. The 
economist will gain insight into 
ducal finance. [he connoisseur 
of fashion will pore contentedly 
over the chapter wherein 
words like Lustring, Tabby, 
Paduasoy and Pasdemure en- 
gage the eye. And nobody, 
surely, could resist the glamour 
of Mr. Richard Hodges’ bill for 
anew landau, painted “a light 
stone colour, with your Grace’s 
crests, coronets and Garter on 
all the panels, and the carriage 
and wheels painted vermilion.”’ 
COUNTRY LIFE Hlustrated 15s. net 


The Works of 

B. TRAVEN 
The Death Ship and 
The Bridge in the Jungle 


‘The Bridge in the Jungle is sym- 
pathetic, imaginative, extra- 
ordinarily vivid. | cannot recall 
any otherinstance of a novelist 
so unusual in subject and so 
uncompromisingly individual 
in treatment achieving so ex- 
tensive a public during his own 
lifetime.” The NEW STATESMAN 
‘The Death Ship has swept con- 
tinents. The first part is told 
with a mordant humour. There 
has been nothing so bitter or 
so savage for years. In the 
second half the tale reaches its 
heights. The Yorikke is a death 
ship, a slave ship, a torture 
ship. There is a description 
of replacing dropped firebars 
which has the power to make 
a sensitive reader swinge with 
transmitted agony.’ JOSEPH SELL 
in the MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS 


——— 




































DOUGLAS REED’S uew book 


NEMESIS? 


The Story of Otto Strasser 


‘An exciting biography and the exposition of a 


personality and a philosophy.’ 


The TIMES Literary Supplement 


‘His new book is written with the same vehement 
imaginative passion as Insanity Fair.’ 


NEWS CHRONICLE 


‘Mr. Douglas Reed, with the foresight of a good 
journalist, and the optimism that Hitler is finished 
now, performs the useful task of informing us 
about Otto Strasser, as an obviously possible 
future ruler of Germany. Mr. Reed is an extremely 
good writer; to read him is to emerge as froma 


conversation with a 


strong views and 


graphic talk, and his books are more influential 
than more impersonal analyses of Europe. He has 
a remarkable story to tell, of the Black Front of 
Strasser’s hidden helpers in Germany and in the 


Nazi Party.’ THE TABLET 


10s. 6d. net 


NEMESIS? by DOUGLAS REED 


author of 
Insanity Fair and Disgrace Abounding 


‘Bethel Merriday is the story of 
a good actress, caught young, 
while her enthusiasm is fresh 
and while her joy in everything 
to do with the theatre recalls 
the universal pristine wonder 
with which one saw for the first 
time the lights go down and the 
curtain up. [he book is a great 
pleasure to read, perhaps be- 
cause it was, as one feels, a 
pleasure to write.’ The TIMES 


‘Mr. Sinclair Lewis reveals the 
living theatre, we get to know 





Bethel Merriday by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


and love every member of the 
company.’ The EVENING NEWS 


*Mr. Sinclair Lewis has been an 
actor and a playwright, and his 
book smells of grease paint and 
authenticity in every line. But 
I like this book, not because of 
its stage “shop” but in spite of 
it. It has a curiously vital 
quality and a shrewd humour 
and a certain attractive im- 
pudence.’ The DAILY MAIL 


Os. 6d. net 











JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 








Once, health was a eift of a life uncomplicated 
by nervous storms and crises. To-day, when our 
nerves daily attack, must turn 
to Scisnce for aid. Read how an eight weeks* 
course of ° Sanatogen* Nerve-Tonic Food restores 


How to Nature's balance and renews worn nerves. 


win YOWwWL ‘war 


b ] 
The modern doctor makes of nerves 


no mystery of medical science. 

Proud as he is of its achievements he freely admits its 
limitations. If this * war of nerves’ had him beaten, he 
would say so. But experience and experiment have con- 
vinced him that almost any form of nerve ravage can be 
repaired by adequate supplies of organic phosphorus and 
protein. That is why he unhesitatingly recommends 
* Sanatogen * Nerve-Tonic Food which he knows to contain 
these two precious elements in their most easily assimilable 
forms. 25,000 doctors have praised * Sanatogen’ in writing 
because it works naturally and scientifically in renewing 
worn nerves and building resistance to ordinary ailments 
and infection. Just as they recognise * Genasprin’ as the 
most efficacious of all brands of pain relievers, so do they 
acknowledge ‘Sanatogen’ as the finest Nerve-Tonic Food. 





are subject to wie 


During the last war, a Cabinet Minister told the House of 
Commons that *Sanatogen’ “ is a national necessity for 
preserving good nerves”. It is even more of a necessity 
to-day. You and your family should start an eight weeks’ 
course now. It will build up your resistance against in- 
fection—give you brimming confidence and new vitality. 
Buy a family jar from any chemist. 


PROOF that ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food gives you 
58°,, more energy. A group of eminent 

doctors applied the famous Scheiner Test to a BEFORE e AFTER 
number of indoor workers. They found that TAKING ‘SANATOGEN’ 
six hours’ continuous work left them with LT de {1 or 
only 8° of their normal energy. After a wo} 

fortnight’s course of ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve- Ht 
Tonic Food, the workers were again tested 
under precisely similar conditions. In this 
case 66°, of their energy remained. This 
proves conclusively that * Sanatogen’ Nerve- 
Tonic Food gives you 58°, more energy. 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obrainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 
2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 














The words ‘ RANATOGBN * and ‘GENASPRIN are the Registered Trade Marke of Genatosan Ltéd., 


Leaghberough, Leicestershire 
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Special Wartime Appeal 


400 INCURABLES 


all of them Middle Class people—are being 
eared for hy the 


HOME FOR INCURABLES 
STREATHAM 


Many of them are in our Home at 
Streatham others, able to be with friends 
or relatives, are provided with 


reg eenaregpe FOR LIFE 


All are larg dependent on us for help 
and the necessities of life. 

Wartime conditions have increase) our 
costs and we 


Appeal for Help 


Donations, subseriptions and legacies will never 
be more welcome than to-day and will be grate- 


fully reeeived. 


BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL 
for ENCURABLES, STREATHAM 


ecrelary Bia teaf de, E.C.2. sty 2184 S.W.16, 


i! 














, [WO STEEPLES | 


ernta~ 
GOLF HOSE 


| Cypical of the best Cnglish work 


The “Fernia” Golf Hose is made from St. 

Wolstan Wool, the highest grade pure wool 
obtainable, in a number of semi-pastel 

shades and others based on the more ex- 

clusive suitings. This hose has character such 

as is approved by men who golf, shoot, or ; 
enjoy country life 
generally. Soldby good 
hosiers. Patterns gladly 
sent on request to 


TWO STEEPLES'_idULTD.., 
Dept. 53, 


WIGSTON, Leicestershire 


Wear Two Steeples No. 72 
Quality Socks, ideal for, 
Spring. 
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HE Cabinet changes announced on Thursday are 
better calculated to impair confidence in the Govern- 
ment than to increase it, The Prime Méinister’s 
authority over the House of Commons has by general 
consent grown sensibly in the past session, but it is by 
n0 Means equally certain that his position in the country 
tas been strengthened. What the average Briton, like 
the average Frenchman, has been demanding before all 


things is some sign of increased vigour in the 
prosecution of the war. M. Reynaud has given France 
what it wanted, in a new War Cabinet. All Mr. 


Chamberlain offers Britain is the retirement of Lord 
Chatfield, combined with a fine confusion of exchanges, 















if which it can in hardly a single case be said with 
assurance that the new Minister will enhance the 
tlliciency of the Department concerned. The preference 
if the Oppositions to remain technically in opposition 
does not reduce us to this expedient. 

The advancement of Mr. Churchill to the chairman- 
hip of the Committee of Service Ministers formerly 
held by Lord Chatfield is the best of the new moves, 
but the appointment of Sir Samuel Hoare as successor 
0 Sir Kingsley Wood, whatever advantage it may have 
from a departmental point of view, seems to rule out 
definitely for the present the reduction of the War 
Cabinet to a more compassable size. The elimination 
of the Service Ministers, apart from Mr. Churchill, 
sitting as virtual co-ordinator of defence, would have 
tected that. The single reduction is the removal of 


THE CABINET STIRABOUT 


Lord Chatfield, which leaves the total membership of 
the Cabinet eight, with Mr. Eden and Sir John Anderson 
enjoying the right of attendance in addition. There is 
clearly to be no return to the 1917 model, of a Cabinet 
of Ministers freed from departmental duties to con- 
centrate solely on the prosecution of the war. 

Of the other allocations there is little to be said 
except that the ratson d’étre of practically all of them 
is obscure. The appointment to the Ministry of Food 
of Lord Woolton, better known as Sir Frederick 
Marquis, chairman of Lewis’s great provincial depart- 
ment stores, is an interesting experiment, which 
may well prove to have been wise. Apart from that 
there is no sign of originality or imagination, nor any 
visible justification for what look like purely arbitrary 
moves on the chess-board, Not one of the new Ministers 
outside the War Cabinet is comparable in experience 
or ability with Mr. Amery, with whose services Mr. 
Chamberlain still feels it well to dispense. Mr. R. S. 
Hudson has given proof of marked ability and well 
deserved promotion, but his appointment to the Ministry 
of Shipping over the head of Sir Arthur Salter, whose 
brilliant record in the control of shipping in the last 
war qualifies him better than any other man in the 
country for this particular post, is something worse than 
incomprehensible. The Prime Minister’s apparent con- 
clusion that there is no way of improving his adminis- 
tration except by stirring it about is not a reassuring 
sign in these stern times. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


T is obviously as distressing to the great majority of the 

French nation as it is to their friends in this country to 
learn that efforts are being made by some members of the 
Radical Party to deprive M. Reynaud of its support. After 
the fall of M. Daladier and a factious debate in the 
Chamber which deeply disturbed the French public, 
M. Reynaud was entrusted with the task of forming a 
Government, and the least that disinterested Frenchmen 
expected was that he would be given a chance to make good, 
and be judged on his record, not from partisan motives. 
M. Daladier, the leader of the party, gave an example of 
public spirit by consenting to serve under M. Reynaud. 
At a party meeting held yesterday M. Cabanis, M. Le Bail, 
and M. Massot, protested when M. Bonnet, now out of 
office, urged that support should be withheld from the 
Government. Those three members insisted that the 
national interest demanded a truce from factional quarrels, 
and that another Cabinet crisis would cause pleasure to the 
enemy and pain to the friends of France. This appeal to 
country before party did not prevent M. Bonnet and 
M. Guy La Chambre from accepting a mission to inform 
M. Daladier of their discontents. It is disturbing indeed 
that a Government which offers such high promise as 
M. Reynaud’s, framed on a national rather than a party 
basis, should be compelled at this early stage to fight on 
two fronts—against the enemy abroad and the spirit of 
political faction at home. 


The German White Book 


The German White Book, containing documents alleged 
to have been found among the Polish Foreign Office archives 
at Warsaw, is another example of the mischief which German 
propaganda so laboriously and ingeniously disseminates. 
Whether it is all forgery, or a subtle mingling of fact with 
fiction, is a matter which awaits further inquiry. The case 
for maintaining that it is a fabrication from first to last is 
supported by the facts that the Poles claim to have removed 
all relevant documents before they withdrew, and that there 
are no copies of any of the correspondence from which it 
professes to quote in official files in Paris or London or 
Washington. The main purpose of the publication is to 
convict the United States Administration of encouraging the 
French and British to resist Germany by promises of 
American assistance. Mr. Bullitt, the American Ambassador 
in Paris, is represented as having given a moral assurance 
that the United States would take an active part on the side 
of Great Britain and France. Americans have put many 
pertinent questions. Why, for example, was this book, 
known to have been ready at least two months ago, only 
launched after the return of Mr. Sumner Welles from 
Europe and the realisation that he could do nothing for 
Germany? Is it an attempt to discredit President Roosevelt 
and give his political enemies a handle against him? But 
American isolationism cuts both ways. If it does not like 
the United States interfering in Europe, neither does it like 
Germany attempting to interfere in its own elections. The 
White Book may turn out to be a boomerang. 


M. Molotoff’s Ambiguities 


The speech of M. Molotoff, the Russian Prime Minister 
and Commissar for Foreign Affairs, delivered before the 
Supreme Council of the Soviet Union last week, was sus- 
ceptible of, and has received, a variety of interpretations. 
The references to Finland matter little now, but it was 
significant that the speaker should have included Italy among 
the “imperialist ” countries which he arraigned for sending 
aid to Finland, that he declared that the Bessarabia question 
was still unsettled, but that Russia would not seek its settle- 
ment by war, and that he categorically affirmed his country’s 
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of chair 

resolve to maintain its position of neutrality and sider son 

a eprngey ; refrain fol. d:ri0n 

participation in the war between the Great Powers. » ue 
; , ; goose Peal ey 

did not particularly like the tone of the speech. Berlin suthoritit 


the whole liked it less, for there was not a word to jUStfy 
expectations encouraged at the time of the Brenner Meet 
of joint Russo-German-Italian action in regard to the Balkan, 
Russia has clearly no desire to be involved in war With th 
Allies, nor do the Allies—as Mr. Churchill has said ip \, 
broadcast address on Saturday and M. Blum in an artis 
elsewhere in this issue—intend war with Russia, But ve 
with Russia is among the possibilities none the less, 

tunism alone will determine Moscow’s policy, and thby 
the Brenner expectations have not yet been fulfilled jt gg 
not follow that they never will be. Russia, Moreover, ny 
be more useful to Germany as neutral than as belligeren: 















Mr. Wang Installed 


The Government of Central China, under Mr, Wy 
Ching-wei, whom Japan has established at Nanking as ly 
protégé, was duly inaugurated with a singular abseng ¢ 
ostentation last Saturday. The first effect of the move wy 
to elicit a particularly pointed declaration from the Sw 
Department at Washington, affirming the fixed intention ¢ 
the United States to regard the Government of Gene? 
Chiang Kai-shek at Chungking as the sole legiting 
Government of China. The British Government has mé 
no such statement. It would be desirable that it shou 
for many reasons, among them the fact that a speech b 
Sir Robert Craigie, the British Ambassador in Tokyo, bs 
week, though perfectly proper in itself, has been interpre! 
in some quarters as foreshadowing, in the cordiality of ip 
language, some change in this country’s attitude toward 
Japan. It is of fundamental importance that in regal 
to China and Japan the British Government should purse 
a policy identical with that of the United States—whid 
indeed, it is under moral compulsion to do so long as tk 
basis of American policy is the Nine Power Treaty, ¢ 
which Britain and France, as well as the United States, a 
signatories. The Chungking Government describes the » 
stallation of Wang Ching-wei as Japan’s last card, a 
certainly the playing of it will change the situation in m 
respect unless the recognition of the new régime } 
Washington, Paris and London can be secured. Of the 
there is, and should be, no prospect. 


Revenue and Expenditure 


In making estimates in war-time a Chancellor of th 
Exchequer is necessarily making provision for the unknow 
on both sides of the balance-sheet. Sir John Simon m 
congratulate himself that the revenue for the financial yex 
just ended exceeds his War-Budget expectations } 
£54,000,000, and he is entitled to take comfort from the fat 
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that the expenditure is less by £116,000,000. On examil- 
ing the particulars it will be found that he was not far ot 
in most of his revenue estimates, and that most of the exces 
is attributable to Customs and Excise and, strangely enough 
to the Motor Vehicles duties. The revenue from the latte 
was nearly mid-way between his War-Budget guess © 
£22,000,000 and his earlier estimate of £43,000.000. 

rise in customs must be attributed to the immense impor 
tions of goods ordered on the Government's behalf. 
ordinary times the country would feel nothing but satisi 
tion at the fall of expenditure by £116,000,000. Bu 
unhappily this is partly attributable to the fact that 
Government is not as far advanced in its programme of Wt 
undertakings as it had expected to be, and that war equ 
ment is behindhand. But whatever view is taken of pt 
ticular features of the balance-sheet it is a sinkim 
demonstration of our financial resources and elasticity. 














The Refugee Committees 

The Home Secretary has now completed the appointment 
of chairmen of the advisory committees which are to recon- 
; der some of the cases of aliens who have been exempted 
frain fg -gnditionally from internment by the tribunals before whom 
TS. Pay originally came. The difficulty which confronts the 
Berlin g sathorities is obvious. The existence of so large a 
Just German-speaking community in Britain makes the task of 
 Meciy any German spies disastrously easy. If some of them at least 
© Balkay we not capable of passing muster as respectable refugees 
With ty they are certainly not worth the pay their Government gives 
ald in i em, The only way of disposing of that danger completely 
20 arid ould be to intern every refugee except the few whose anti- 
But well y,7| antecedents are so notorious as to protect them against 
But the danger is not such as to call for that 





Ppt I] suspicion. 
d thoy drastic measure. The instruction to the new committees 
it day that the onus is on the refugee to show why he should not 
Vel, RMR ie interned, or subjected to other restrictions, should meet 
iperen. the case. Unfortunately, it will almost certainly result in 
some undeserved internments—which should be represented 
ss, and given the form of, restraint not penalty. 
a Vay . . 
2 a be The Price of Food 
sence dM ~=The Labour Party was undoubtedly expressing a general 
Ove wall grievance when 1t complained of the high prices of food in 
1¢ Sue the House ef Commons last Tuesday ; and it was no doubt 
ation ef right when it said that if prices cannot be kept down the 
Gene demand for higher wages will be irresistible. Mr. W. S. 
Zitime—® Morrison was able to point out that it is not the wholesale 
$ miff prices, quoted by Mr. John Morgan, but the retail prices, 
shoul which affect the cost of living, and that the retail cost index 
ech bi in the first six months of the war showed a rise of only 17 
yO, lis per cent. as compared with 22 per cent. in the same period 
rpreteii of the last war. None the less the country had believed that 


of is for this war the Government was forewarned and _fore- 
owarife armed, and that it started with a system of control which 
regu would have kept prices well in hand. Seventeen per cent. in 
purse six months is not a small rise, and the figures quoted by Mr. 
which Alexander showed that the prices of some of the most essen- 
as thf tial foods have risen far beyond this point. Moreover one 
ty, (if of the effects of rationing has been to send up the prices of 
s, ef non-rationed and non-controlled food to figures high enough 


to lend substance to the complaint that profiteering, stopped 
, ani in one direction, is condoned in another. 
in 0 
e }f Food and the Ploughing-up Policy 
tha 


On the Minister of Agriculture’s statement that there were 
$3,000 tractors in the United Kingdom at the outbreak of war 
and that 17,000 more will have come into use by the summer, 
a rather disturbing criticism is offered in a letter to The 

the | Times by Mr. S. J. Wright, Director of the Institute for 
own @ Research in Agricultural Engineering at Oxford. On the 
ma § ais of a careful inquiry he estimates that at least 12,000 
f the existing tractors are overdue for replacement and that 


by gf the new ors about 9,000 would have been bought if 
fat @ there had been no war. The upshot is that he cannot see 


to our tractor strength equal to the task of 
2,000,000 extra acres of arable land. This is 
commentary on the very pessimistic account of 
nt’s agricultural programme by Mr. A. P. 
iblished in The Times last week. Sir Reginald 
may be right in maintaining that Mr. 
in calculating the additional output resulting 
turn-over from grass-land to arable, has under- 
the production of the foods we need most in 
ut has not met his other charges—that the Board 
rated too exclusively on ploughing up, that it has 


in @ @Y addition 
ot M dealing with 
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hg siven little attention to increasing the output of existing 
a *able and erass-lands, and that it has not shown how the 
" harvests ‘rom the newly-ploughed acres are to be handled 
tf Without more tractors than there are, more trained drivers, 
§ Bore harvesters, more threshing machines. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s statement on the progress of the war contained no 
surprises. It was merely the official announcement of 
decisions, most of which were already well-known. Never- 
theless, its importance was manifest and the announcement 
of the proposed intensification of the economic struggle was 
received with deep approval by the entire House. It is a pity 
that the newspapers did not give a little more prominence 
to the speeches which were delivered, by Mr. Attlee and 
Sir Percy Harris respectively, on behalf of the two Opposi- 
tions. Each of them expressed the entire concurrence of his 
colleagues and himself in the Prime Minister’s declaration. 
However critical the Labour and Liberal Parties may be of 
individual office-holders, or of the Cabinet as a whole, they 
leave no possible doubt as to their attitude towards the 
war itself. They have never lost sight of the distinction 
which was drawn by Mr. Greenwood in September last, 
namely that they support not the Government but the cause. 
Indeed, the complaint most frequently heard against the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, and one which is not confined 
to its own supporters, is that its leaders are unnecessarily 
docile and fail to discharge their proper functions as the 
spokesmen of His Majesty’s Opposition. However this may 
be, it is indisputable that on delicate questions, such as that 
of assisting the Finns, they have shown no disposition to 
embarrass the Government or to press for information too 
soon or too often. Certainly there has been nothing 
“ factious and fractious ” about their conduct in recent weeks. 

* * * * 

All things considered, the two Oppositions have really 
done the Government proud. It is therefore rather remark- 
able that the Executive Committee of the National Union of 
Conservative Associations should be submitting a resolution 
to their forthcoming party conference deprecating criticism 
“designed to undermine the authority of the Government.” 
The implied suggestion is, of course, that criticism of the 
present Government has been overdone. If this resolution 
is carried, it is far more likely to exacerbate feeling between 
the various parties than to promote appeasement. Opposi- 
tion members feel, and with some reason, that they have 
made considerable sacrifices. They have consented to the 
electoral truce and thus made it impossible to add to their 
own numbers. They have given a swift and easy passage 
to nearly all wartime legislation. They have not sought to 
pick any unnecessary quarrels with Ministers, but have 
confined themselves to raising genuine and widely-felt 
grievances, the existence of which is undisputed. After all 
this they are naturally resentful when it is suggested that 
they have made avoidable trouble or shown themselves 
lacking in public spirit. 

* * * * 





The details of the re-shuffle became known at Westminster 
late on Wednesday night. There was little surprise, for the 
impression had already become general that no broadening of 
the basis of the Ministry was intended. Apart from the 
enlargement of Mr. Churchill’s functions the new arrange- 


ments aroused no enthusiasm. In particular, the exchange 
of posts between Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir Kingsley Wood 
was not well received. The only result that members 


generally foresee is that criticism of the Air Ministry will be 
stalled off for a few weeks. Mr. Hudson’s promotion is 
long overdue, but in this particular department it is difficult 
to see why Sir Arthur Salter should not have been moved 
up. There is a widespread feeling of sympathy with Mr. 
Morrison. The House of Commons certainly does not 
regard him as a failure. On the contrary, even his political 
opponents have a high opinion of his administrative and 
debating qualities, and fail to understand why he should 
now be relegated to a minor post. The real disappointment 
is that, apart from Lord Woolton, no new blood is intro- 
duced. The genuine reconstruction is postponed, but is 
none the less inevitable. 








INCE the last issue of this journal went to press 

the Supreme War Council of the Allies has met 
in London to take important decisions regarding the 
immediate future of the war, and the Prime Minister 
has said the little it is politic to say regarding those 
decisions in the House of Commons, More immediately 
important in its psychological effects—and the spirit 
is not to be subordinated to the sword or the purse 
among the ingredients of victory—is the broadcast 
speech which Mr. Churchill, with his unrivalled apti- 
tude for lucid and forcible presentation of essential 
issues, delivered on Saturday. The First Lord had been 
present at the Supreme War Council two days earlier. 
He knew what was there discussed and there decided. 
And in two or three telling phrases—‘ The British 
Empire and the French Republic are now joined in 
indissoluble union so that their high purposes may be 
accomplished ”—“‘ An intensification of the struggle is 
to be expected and we are by no means inclined to 
shrink from it ’—‘* When we are asked to take as a 
matter of course interpretations of neutrality which give 
all the advantages to the aggressor and inflict all the 
disadvantages on the defenders of freedom, I recall a 
saying of the late Lord Balfour, ‘ This is a singularly 
ill-contrived world, but no so ill-contrived as that’ ”— 
he summed up the immediate problem and _ the 
immediate policy. 

It so happens that partly by accident, partly by 
design, four articles in this issue of The Spectator 
constitute between them a very pertinent commentary 
on both the problem and the policy. The case for more 
vigorous action by the Allies is put, on broad and general 
grounds, by our military critic, Strategicus, while an 
observer in neutral Switzerland dwells on the favour- 
able impression made in that and other neutral 
countries by such incidents as the defeat of the ‘ Graf 
Spee’ and the rescues from the ‘ Altmark,’ and the 
disastrously unfavourable impression created, quite 
unjustly, by the surrender of Finland, an event which 
the Germans succeeded in representing as a betrayal 
by, and disaster for, the Allies. What happened in 
Finland happened very largely because of the Allies’ 
scrupulous respect for neutral rights, which led them 
to refrain from sending an expeditionary force through 
Norway and Sweden at the moment when its arrival 
might well have turned the scale. The question of 
neutral rights has still to be faced, and there is little 
doubt that that problem was the main subject of dis- 
cussion at the Supreme War Council. The summary 
logic of the matter was tersely stated by Mr. Churchill 
on Saturday, and it is useful to have a reminder from 
so high an authority as Lord Macmillan that Germany 
has created a situation in which international law as 
commonly accepted can have little relevance. None 
the less, Powers fighting to vindicate law must main- 
tain respect for law when that would not involve patent 
and disastrous injustice. For that reason the article 
on a later page by a leading international lawyer, on 
the issues raised by possible action by the Allies against 
the German iron-ore traffic in Norwegian territorial 
waters, merits careful attention, equally with the con- 
vincing formulation by M. Léon Blum of an Allied 
policy regarding Russia. 


This may well be the eve of action, The Prime 
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Minister has made it perfectly plain that even res 
for the formal rights of neutrals must give way bef 
Germany’s intimidation of the neutrals. What — 
is contemplated in this field is obviously no Pro 
subject for public speculation. Determination to « ~ 
the leaks ” in the blockade has been declared, ang the 
steps incidental to that process may well provoke retal, 
tion by Germany and lead to that intensification of yj, 
war which Mr. Churchill predicted. The intensfic, 
tion, indeed, may come even without that if Figg 
Marshal Goering’s threat of a German attack jp the 
West turns out more substantial than most recey 
German threats have been. Whatever the prospeg, 
the Allies are prepared for it. Mr. Churchill spoke ¢ 
time as having been so far—but only so far—on oy 
side, and the fact that there has been no attack in th 
first six months he represented as our first victor, 
By it may be set another, represented by the failure ¢ 
Germany’s palpable efforts to drive a wedge betwee 
Britain and France. Never, in fact, at any time in th 
history of the two countries has their spiritual unde. 
standing been deeper or their active co-operation 
closer. Every day brings some new illustration, in op: 
field or another, of that “ indissoluble union ” of whic 
Mr. Churchill spoke. The resolutions of the Suprem 
War Council, affirming not merely the absolute identity 
of aim and purpose of the two countries in war by 
their inflexible resolve to maintain their unig 
unimpaired through all the processes of peace-making 
and the construction of an international order tha 
shall safeguard freedom in the world, strike an in 
vigorating note of determination and confidence. 

There is not much danger of that confidence being 
anything but sober. No one here or in France is under 
any illusion as to the magnitude of the task confronting 
us. The weight of a German attack if it comes wil 
be immense, and if the tacit agreement to refrain from 
bombing civilian populations is abandoned every citizen 
will have need of the same fortitude as supports th: 
soldier in the trenches. If that comes it must com 
Meanwhile the resolve to act wherever opportunity 
for action offers must be combined with a capacity to 
restrain impatience. To do something for the mere sake 
of rebutting the charge of inactivity is the surest and 
swiftest road to grave disaster. For the French and 
British Governments to be hustled by superficial critic 
into that would be to play straight into Hitler’s hands 
Time is no ally of the Allies if time is squandered or 
opportunities thrown away. But time is not wasted 
while soldiers are being trained, aeroplanes constructed 
here and in France and Canada and the United States 
warships and merchant-vessels in increasing number 
laid down and launched, and while measures are being 
devised to reduce progressively the raw materials o 
munitions reaching Germany by land or sea. Whik 
all the energies employable are being employed in thos 
activities far more is being done for victory than by 
rash or premature attacks in conditions in which all the 
advantage lies with the defence. 

In one direction, at least, there is room for activity 
far better directed and more intense. Germany is stil 
well ahead of us in her propaganda in the neutral cout 
tries. Fortunately for us, her case is so bad that 00 


showmanship can give it a respectable appearance. Bul 
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misrepresentations of Allied aims, of Allied 
d of conditions in Allied countries do 
create among the neutrals grave mis- 
egarding our honesty of purpose, at any 
“ie regarding our prospects of success. Defenceless 
«they are, they cannot alienate the belligerent which 
ey think will survive to work its will on them. While 
he Wat of steel and explosives lags, the war of diplo- 
oxy and propaganda is in full swing, and the Allies, 
{ they are not losing, are certainly not winning it. In 
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PARLIAMENT AND 


rospect, _ Parliament which reassembled last Tuesday is 









Poke of nearly five years old, and in normal circum- 
‘OM our Bi cances would be due for dissolution. But now it sees 
IN the < life extended for an indefinite period, with its large 
"ictory, ff majority, elected before the war was foreseen, controlled 
lure of wy, rather than controlling, a Ministry most of whose 
ctWeea Hf nembers were appointed under peace conditions and on 
in the ff 42 merits of a peace-time record. Having denied itself 
under- Hf she means of testing the feeling of the country by resort 
ration iy a general election, it is set the task of maintaining 
IN ON: B she traditions of democracy in a period when the normal 
Which J saves of democracy are in abeyance. With no 
prem: § .jrernative Government discernible, the existing Ministry 
lentity J has been invested with extracrdinary powers whose use 
T but F the present House is reluctant to criticise with severity 
union F or firmness. 

aking F Government and Parliament have the duty of adapt- 


the ing themselves to the unaccustomed tasks of war, and of 
0 I F doing so with a strictly limited supply of human material 
—consisting for the most part of persons not specially 
dected for this job, though occasional recruits like Sir 
inde: John Reith or Sir Andrew Duncan may be brought in 
ating # from outside. Mr. Chamberlain so far realised that a 
wil f war Ministry cannot be quite the same thing as a peace 
ftom § Ministry by introducing Mr. Churchill and Mr, Eden 
ize0 F at the outset ; and this reinforcement was of inestimable 
the B value. He also invited members of the Opposition to 
me. § join his Government, but Labour at that time decided it 
nity § could serve the country better by giving general support 
Y © F to the national policy from the Opposition benches ; and 
aks Sir Archibald Sinclair followed suit. As long as the 
and # Labour and Liberal Parties adhere to this decision the 
and f Government cannot create a really national Administra- 
US F tion, though it might introduce fresh blood by a more 
di. F catholic selection from those on its own side and by 
 F further recruitment from men not in Parliament. 

An immediate and sure strengthening of the Ministry 
would result if Labour waived its objections. The 
. introduction of Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. Greenwood, 
SB Mr. Alexander and Sir Archibald Sinclair into the 
Government, with at least one of them in the War 
Cabinet, would be more than a sign of unity; it would 
infuse fresh energy and invigorating ideas into the con- 
duct of the war. But the Labour Party can hardly be 
blamed if it refuses to sanction it. It is perhaps justified 
in believing that it would share the responsibility 
without making an equal contribution to policy. If the 
Government did well Labour would get little of the 
Prestige, but if it did ill it would not escape the blame. 
It is a reasonable contention that it can do more for the 
country by giving general support to the Government, 
and keeping it up to the mark by constructive criticism. 


being 
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this phase of the campaign the most important Ministers 
in London and Paris should be Sir John Reith and 
M. Frossard, who have been concerting their plans this 
week. Immensely important, too, are our diplomatists 
and Press attachés, particularly the latter, in the key- 
capitals of Europe. The Foreign Secretary and the 
Minister of Information ought to go through the list 
of them man by man, revising drastically where 
revisions are necessary. There can be no excuse for 
failure here. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


But though in the first month or two of the war, as 
our Parliamentary correspondent pointed out last week, 
the House of Commons asserted itself vigorously, its 
energies have latterly declined. On subjects of purely 
domestic interest and of special concern to Labour, such 
as the Old Age Pensions Bill, the Labour Party indulged 
in a show of the old-time party spirit—and that was 
surely perfectly natural and not damaging to the national 
cause. The main ground of objection to their attitude 
is that the vigour which they revealed in this non- 
essential party criticism has been lacking in regard to 
the vital problems of war-policy. The country has a 
right to expect both from Labour members and the 
members of all parties in the House a non-partisan but 
spirited presentation of what the country is thinking and 
what it is demanding from the Government. But when 
Mr. Lloyd George speaks with frankness about agricul- 
ture he is frowned upon as if he were merely making 
mischief. It is all very well to speak of the need of 
unity and the danger of disunity, but when we demand 
unity we mean single-heartedness in the determination 
to neglect no means of winning the war, and that in 
turn demands searching and fearless criticism of the 
Administration if it does not look far enough ahead in 
diplomacy, if it makes too little use of economic oppor- 
tunities, if its propaganda is weak, if there is not enough 
drive in quickening the output of munitions, or if it 
neglects anything which would hasten victory. But 
criticism of this kind is the duty not only of the Labour 
Party but of all members of the House, irrespective of 
party and regardless of the Whips. On vital issues it is 
not less a duty even if it should endanger the Govern- 
ment itself. Without disinterested, candid criticism, free 
from party bias, there will be no health in the House of 
Commons, and no certainty of efficient government. 

The controllers of the Conservative Party machine 
have adequately appreciated the importance of avoiding 
party strife, but betray strange confusion of thought 
when they go on to dragoon their own members into 
tacit acceptance of Ministerial measures. An official 
resolution which the Executive Committee prepared for 
the meeting of the National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations began, appropriately enough, with 
a condemnation of “ party strife’ which would “ tend 
to subvert the spirit of national unity.” But having 
asked for “ the support of all parties,” it went on, less 
happily, to say: ‘ Whilst it is recognised that criticism 
can, in this democratic country, be offered freely, such 
criticism should not be designed to undermine the 


authority of the Government which is responsible for 
the conduct of the war.” 
But on the most vital questions of all, those which 
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concern the conduct of the war, how can criticism be 
offered freely if the critics must always be considering 
the authority of the Government? There were occasions 
in the last war, as when the Government threw away 
thousands of lives by its inability to produce munitions, 
when criticism damaging to its authority was essential 
to the winning of the war. A point of major importance 
has escaped the party organisers—if they,muzzle the 
members of their own party so that they cannot speak 
their minds, they throw the whole onus of criticism upon 
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the Opposition. What surer way could there be 
endangering the party truce than that? If the . 
as a whole is deprived of its proper functions of di, 
interested and vital criticism, and such Criticism jg 
pressed by the Opposition alone, then not only Will he 
be less effective handling of the nation’s Problems is 
Parliament, but such debate as there is will be ne 
into party lines. That cannot be the desire of the 
servative Party, but it is what will happen if jt Succes 
in curbing the free speech of its own members. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


RITISH diplomats from the Balkans are flocking home 

this week, and cynics, I suppose, would suggest that 
some of them might with advantage stay at home. I have no 
idea of saying that, but the special case of Rumania does 
seem to me to need attention urgently. There is no European 
capital where our representation is more important. 
Rumania is the key to the Balkans, and it is the scene of 
ceaseless, pertinacious and unscrupulous German activity, 
both political and economic. Our present Minister in 
Bucharest is Sir Reginald Hoare, and I have no reason to 
think he falls short in any way of the average diplomatic 
standard. But Sir Reginald has, it is understood, been in poor 
health for many months. His retirement, indeed, and the 
appointment of Mr. Rex Leeper as his successor were an- 
nounced in August of last year. But owing to the war 
the change-over was suspended, and it has not been effected 
yet—an arrangement on the face of it most unwise. Mr. 
Leeper is a man of quite outstanding ability, and the fact 
that he has been second man in the News Department of 
the Foreign Office for six years and head of the department 
for four shows him to be possessed of an experience which 
in a centre like Bucharest would be of inestimable value. 
The fact that he has also served at Constantinople is by no 
means negligible. It is quite true that Mr. Leeper is doing 
important work at home, but there are other people capable 
of doing that, and it is hard to think the need for him here 
is so great as to justify laying on Sir Reginald Hoare the 
heavy strain which the indefinite retention of his post at 
Bucharest entails under present conditions. 


. * * * 


Three of the first four films made at the instigation of 
the Ministry of Information—they were given a private 
showing on Tuesday, before M. Frossard and Sir John Reith 
—are exactly of the sort to be encouraged. (The exception 
is a feeble contribution to the anti-gossip campaign, entitled 
Dangerous Comment, which is dismally conventional and 
merely a commercial spy-story in miniature with a warning 
message rather ineptly tagged on.) The other three were 
quite admirable, both as films and as propaganda. I liked 
best the one entitled Squadron 992, dealing with the Balloon 
Command of the R.A.F., which had some of the finest photo- 
graphy I have even seen on the screen, but Anneau d’Acier 
and La Cause Commune—these two with commentaries in 
French and dealing respectively with Allied sea-power and 
the manufacture of munitions—were little less impressive. I 
should like to see these—together with a brilliant experiment 
called Musical Poster, in which abstract figures in colour 
were set dancing to music—exhibited in every cinema in the 
country and in as many abroad as can be reached. Dangerous 
Comment I should like to bury decently but deep. 


* * + * 


I had known J. A. Hobson for, I suppose, thirty-odd 
years. His death removes a figure which fits into no precise 
category. He was an economist of real distinction, but never 
recognised as orthodox by the orthodox; his theory that 
unemployment was caused by under-consumption rather 
than over-production—however much to the layman it may 


seem to be the other end of the same stick—labelled jig 
a heretic, and so he never got preferment in the shape of; 
university chair. But Hobson was much more thay » 
economist. He had an almost lifelong interest in the ethic 
movement, and was a constant speaker on Sunday mori, 
at Moncure D. Conway’s now vanished South Ply 
Chapel in Finsbury. With his meticulously just and logis 
mind he always tended to be a severe critic of British poig 
(except possibly under a Labour Government) and politica} 
one thought of him primarily as an associate of Le 
Ponsonby, Sir Charles Trevelyan and others in the Unix 
of Democratic Control in the last war. A gift for sardog 
comment rather emphasised that impression, but Hobs: 
was far too fair and good-tempered a man not to withdm 
at once any criticism that obviously went beyond the mai 
* * * * 

I don’t know whether the B.B.C. thought it was taking aig 
in, inviting Sir Joseph Addison to take the place of “Onlooke 
last Friday. If so it was a risk that justified itself abundant 
Sir Joseph, who was Counsellor of Embassy in Berlin fr 
several years in the “twenties, and later Minister at Pragu 
gave precisely the kind of talk the B.B.C. may be suppoe! 
to have wanted—easy, familiar, without the quite deple: 
able “ matiness” of Mr. Christopher Stone, and—what; 
quite essential—all the time fu!l of meat. But the aristocrst 
abandonment of the last letter of present participles migt 
be kept, I think, for present participles and the like. Hunt 
and fishin’ may be well enough, but George Cannig 
surname sounds odd when made to rhyme with tannin 

* * * * 


Two conversations. At 2.30 one day this week somes 
stopped me. “A man I know,” he said, “has just bet 
putting in for a commission in the Guards. The first que 
tion he was asked was ‘Do you hunt?’” At 3.30 someon 
quite different, and quite unknown to the first someone, si: 
to me “I’ve been enquiring about a commission in tk 
Guards. The man who interviewed me asked me three ques 
tions ‘Do yeu hunt? Do you shoot? Do you pi 
cricket?’” A third applicant I know of was catechised 8 
identically, or substantially, the same words. War must ® 
quite a nuisance to the Guards. 

* * * + 

We are a logical race. “One of my constituents,” # 
M.P. friend, a supporter of the Government, tells me, *s 
after Munich that he must vote against me in future beca® 
of the Government’s disgraceful capitulation. Now he* 
going to vote against me because his son has been called up 

* * * * 

The Nuremberg Rally is fixed for November as usual, a 
is to be called “A Victory Rally.” Last year it was fx 
for November as usual, and was to be called “A Pe 
Rally.” It was not held. 

* * * * 
U.S. EMBARGO ON SOVIET STAYS 
—-News Chronicle headline. 
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Perfectly right. 
JANUS. 


virtue and constrict herself in her own corsets. 
















the Hoy, 
pas of ci Sadat ae ee: 
ISM js F Mr. Chamberlain s reference to nava! operations in the 
will | neighbourhood of Jutland means a real change of policy, 
Oblems 5, the event may have an influence on the war far beyond our 
be for : resent View. From the first it has been obvious to every 
f the one that the restraint of the Navy was a matter of policy, 
t as | pointed out as long ago as October ; but the inferences 
Cece drawn from the recognition have been as unfair to the 
. neutrals as they have been injurious to ourselves. We can- 
not fail to admit some justification for the American con- 
dusion that it is a “ phoney” war. But the influence upon 
the development of policy in the neutral countries adjacent 
to Germany has been most unfortunate. There is no pos- 
: sibility of harmonising the objectives of the Allies and of 
elled hi Germany with regard to the neutrals. Germany wishes to 
shaped yse them as offshoots of the State, though without the handi- 
Ae “B caps political union would involve, while it must be the aim 
ne etic of the Allies so to control neutral trade in kind and extent 
e that it will be broadly kept within the pre-war limits, and 
th Ph abnormal exports to Germany will involve real sacrifice. But 
“ nea neutral nations were always entitled to know that the Allies 
ish plc were serious in their demands and had the power to enforce 
Political hon. 
be The difficulty of preserving a just neutrality in time of 
sardosf War has not been sufficiently and sympathetically appre- 
Hobe: ciated. The prizes and perils are great, and the fact that 
Withdrgf doth are potential does not affect the argument. For the 
he mg: small neutral, the outbreak of war overturned the stable 
world and placed all values in a state of suspense to be 
ing arid determined by the issues. The neutral has, somehow, to 
nlooke’| catty on his life now and let the future look after itself ; for 
ndant;f ‘he immediate effect of the prize-and-peril argument is to 
srlin fo lot out ulterior considerations. If he is disposed to import 
Pragyf for Germany he can reap a rich reward ; if he prove recal- 
uppose citrant the tramp of marching soldiers and the roar of tanks 
deple: and aeroplanes deafens his ears. We have, up to the present, 
whet; done little to show that if he should follow his true inclina- 
tocnig tion and act in defiance of German threats there is force 
; mick mobilised and ready to strengthen his hand. As a result it 
Hunt’ bas become increasingly obvious that time is no neutral, and 
ning tS “ belligerency,” that we have reason to believe is on the 
nin & side of the Allies, may be transferred to Germany. As Mr. 
Churchill pointed out, time is not automatically our ally. 
Within certain limits drawn by geography and _ national 
ee economy it must be on our side, since Germany is not self- 
. § sufficient. If all the potential resources of the contiguous 
dct neutrals were Germany’s actual resources, she would still, 
er in the end, be short of many things. The food for her cattle, 
” ~ which ultimately means her meat-supply, is outside the terri- 
ye tory from which she can draw. Fats, rubber, cotton, copper 
WF and nickel are in the same category. While the blockade is 
or being applied and the neutrals are not importing for her, 
sate these necessities, must be denied her. So far geography 
"ff assists the blockade. It is national economy that puts the 
requisite oil among the commodities she must lack. Russian 
~ production and transport are here the determinants. 
| r What is concerning the Allies at this moment is the extent 
we ‘© Which neutrals are importing for Germany and how far 
bes «he prize-and-peril argument is working for her and against 
yn’ =«(em. For the most part it is probably true that they would 
, prefer to sway their economy to the Allies’ interest, just as, 
wig, “We cannot doubt, they would have preferred to assist Finland. 
7 Sweden and Norway would have gone to her assistance if 
ex they had not been over-persuaded by fear of the conse- 
quences. The establishment of a Russian spring-board into 
their territory is much more bitter for them than for us. 
But now that the Navy has begun to appear in the waters 
about Jutland, it is permissible to ask if conditions need 
, have been allowed to reach a point at which Norway and 














Sweden, in mortal terror of their lives, permitted Russia 
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and Germany to have their way in Finland. Why have we 
so late adopted an aggressive policy in these waters? In the 
last war one of our submarines, after operating in the Baltic, 
hit two battleships of the Kaiser class off the coast of Jutland. 
Another dived under the mines and suddenly appeared off 
Constantinople. In the present war the Allies started with 
a force of 130 submarines ; and Britain alone had a naval 
force three times that of Germany. Some part of the Allied 
superiority has been offset by the undisclosed attitude of 
certain great neutrals ; but would not more aggressive action 
on our part have done something to clarify their attitude, at 
the same time that it inevitably emboldened the small 
neutrals to take a more courageous view of their own 
interests ? 

Britain is so phlegmatic that it underrates the argument 
of force displayed ; and then we are astonished at the obvious 
reaction to such incidents as the battle of the River Plate, 
the relief of the prisoners in the ‘ Altmark’ and these last 
daring raids in northern waters. Illogical as we are, we trust 
to the trend of events to inculcate the lesson that is much 
more economically taught by a certain showmanship. How 
otherwise can we explain the impression caused by the two 
submarine attacks in the Skagerrak? The Baltic is not a 
German lake, but the neutrals so regard it. Yet a Polish 
submarine escaped from it ; and if that is so our submarines 
could enter it. For though only the Great Belt, which 
separates the Danish island Zeeland from Funen, will accom- 
modate ships of the heaviest draught, the Sound, which 
washes the coast of Sweden, will take all but the heaviest. 
Capital ships entering the Great Belt would have to be pre- 
pared to meet the fortifications of the German island 
Fehmarn at its southern outlet ; and that is sufficiently dis- 
couraging. But for all but our greatest ships there is no 
difficulty about entering the Baltic. The problem is to 
remain there without a base, in face of the full attack of the 
German navy and air-force. 

Yet, even if we rule out the Baltic as a field for anything 
but an occasional raid, it is impossible to ignore the effect 
this might have had on the attitude of Sweden and Norway 
during the Finnish campaign. If the Baltic were considered 
completely impracticable, the same cannot be said of opera- 
tions in the Skagerrak and Kattegat. It is admitted that a 
blockade of these waters is quite possible ; and if it were to be 
established, the repercussions would be immediate. It is not, 
of course, clear whether shipping could not avoid control by 
keeping strictly to the belt of territorial waters into the 
Sound. But, even if that course were practicable, the 
delays would effectively lessen German imports ; and if we 
have the force and wish to bring on a fleet action, there are 
few easier ways of ensuring it than by instituting a blockade 
in these waters. The plans would require careful thought, 
but that is customary in the Navy ; and there is no doubt 
that a successful fleet action would have very considerable 
influence upon the attitude of the neutrals. 

But much good could be done by a repetition of the recent 
raids. It is certain that such a course would create a nervous- 
ness in the area that might cut down most of the value of 
these waters and confine Germany to the Baltic. The 
Germans would be compelled to make some attempt to deal 
with the trouble. If they employed submarines they would 
have so many the fewer to prey upon our shipping. If they 
sent surface-craft and aeroplanes they might find themselves 
involved in a fleet action. But the very spasmodic character 
of the practice would lessen our risk and increase theirs. 
They would never know when they might ignore the area. 
Some part of their force would be placed on the defensive. 
This alone would be an advantage for us. But even better 
would be the demonstration to neutrals that the Germans 
do not control the North Sea. Constant propaganda and the 
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British practice of neglecting this area have tended to make 
neutrals think we have abandoned it to the Germans ; and 
who, in such circumstances, can blame them for doubting 
if we should send an expeditionary force in time or in 
sufficient strength? 

When the crisis came they judged by vision rather than 
by logic. The operation of the blockade is undeniably an 
effect of sea supremacy as impressive as one could wish. 
It continues unwaveringly day by day ; and ocean-going ship- 


THE ALLIES 


By LEON BLUM 
[The Socialist Leader, who was Prime Minister of France in 1936-7 and 1938, is Editor of “ Le Populaire *| 


HE truth must be faced. The cruel and dangerous 

peace that was imposed last month upon Finland is a 
defeat for the Allied cause. But a strongly tempered people 
does not cry over the past. It must emerge from failure with 
its resolution and energy increased tenfold, it must have the 
courage to learn its lesson and to profit by it. In this con- 
nexion I should like to emphasise a point which seems to 
me essential. 

At a meeting of the Allied Supreme Council on February 
§th, Britain and France decided not to confine their assist- 
ance to Finland merely to the dispatch of war material, but 
to place an expeditionary force at the disposal of that heroic 
little country. The necessary orders were issued and carried 
out, but, politically and legally, the actual departure of the 
Anglo-French expeditionary force depended upon an official 
demand being received from Finland, while practically it 
depended upon port and transit facilities being granted by 
Norway and Sweden. As the facts stand, Finland has never 
made a definite appeal, and the expeditionary force did not 
leave. The reasons why its departure was postponed and 
finally held up are numerous and complicated, but include 
without any doubt whatever the ambiguous character of the 
relations between the Franco-British Allies and Soviet Russia. 

Some explanation may be necessary. The intervention 
of British and French divisions acting as distinct military 
units might—I repeat, might—have entailed the creation of 
a direct state of belligerence between Britain and France 
on the one hand and Soviet Russia on the other. In France, 
this consummation was, and still is, regarded as desirable by 
certain political groups, but is looked upon as undesirable or 
even dangerous by others. Some were all the more in favour 
of open and definite participation in the expedition, as they 
envisaged greater possibilities of bringing about an open 
break with the U.S.S.R. Others, wishing to avoid such a 
rupture, were reticent and apprehensive on the subject. [ 
would not venture to say that the latter was the opinion that 
prevailed in Great Britain, but in any case it was this opinion 
which contributed co the delay and probably did most to 
prevent the ultimate decision. 

This circumstance has been pounced upon by the enemy 
propaganda and largely exploited by Scandinavian official 
circles and the public to cast discredit on the sincerity and 
consistency of the Allied offers. I have Swedish friends who 
now ask: “ What are your promises worth? If your assist- 
ance is to be effective you must act without reservation. This 
you cannot do, for both Britain and France—Britain even 
more than France—are still determined not to engage in a 
conflict with the U.S.S.R.” 

The fate of Finland, unfortunately, is now am accom- 
plished fact But the question raised by the issue of the 
Finnish tragedy may be raised again tomorrow in other fields 
and in other parts of Europe. It must, therefore, be faced 
and solved without any mental reservations whatever. My 
own conclusion is quite definite. 

It is not for the Allies to declare war upon the Soviets— 
it is not for them to take the initiative in a war with anyone. 
They did not do so in Hitler’s case, it is not for them 
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implications. But it lacks the spectacular. It bes sae , 
that shown-and-seen strength that impresses everyone “ am 
ourselves. How otherwise can we explain the start} en ( a 
of the ‘ Altmark * incident, a type of action that was qj ar 
implicit in sea supremacy? Everyone is most anxious tg en 
assist the victors. Do we show that we are likely to by ys nat 
victors? To persuade neutrals to act as real Neutrals ye . 2 
must convince them of our might. a ) 
repent ‘ 
in theo! 
AND RUSSIA tse 
wake if t 
imerest 
But he! 
to do so in Stalin’s. But the Soviets must not be allowed tg — 
affect the discussions and the actions of the Allies. The ee 
event in itself should be taken as it comes and neither Sought ; 
after nor avoided. “Do thy duty” is the old adage. Le 
the Allies do their duty, whatever it is and in all circum. 
stances. Let them march straight forward on the appointed 
road, regardless of such incidents as may be sought by som: 
and feared by others. If it is possible to avoid war with th 
Soviets, so much the better. If not—war let it be. tt 
The Allies were in no wise obliged to intervene militarily S 
in Finland, or to declare war upon the Soviets. If they dig fac 
they would be acting under a decision of the League of believ 
Nations. Would Stalin have made a pretext of such inter. direct 
vention to proclaim the existence of a state of war between Feder: 
the U.S.S.R. and the Western Democracies? It is vey He 
doubtful. Stalin has not the slightest desire to involve the fede 
U.S.S.R. publicly and oificially in a general war. ren 
I believe that a pact concluded between the Scandinavian consi¢ 
States, while it was yet time, would have prevented an armed BP qarye 
aggression against Finland. I quite admit that this prophecy Feder 
might not have been corroborated by the facts, and that an FF jes 
official participation of the U.S.S.R. in the war, following B ih 
Allied intervention in Finland, was a possibility that could § poser 
not be eliminated with any measure of certainty. However § -istio 
this may be, it was in the Allies’ interests to save Finland. § gone 
They had decided to come to her assistance, as Mr. § Myr 
Chamberlain stated, with all their resources. This decision J and j 
once taken, they should have carried it out, regardless cepti 
possible consequences or repercussions. The cruel destiny perm 
of Finland will be a lesson to them should similar circum § Ther 
stances arise in the future. the 1 
It may be objected: “ Then you wish Stalin to go over & yinc 
to Germany and to place at her disposal the enormous mil- J impe 
tary power and potential of Russia? Is not one enemy § mor 
enough? Do you suppose that the Allies should light § that, 
heartedly challenge a second?” whic 
My reply is that I have not the slightest desire that Stalin § inde 
should be deliberately provoked, but that actions that may § min 
be regarded as useful or necessary for victory should not be C 
influenced by the fear of an open break with Stalin. and 
I do not propose to examine the extremely controversial J subs 
point whether, strategically and economically, an Allied Con 
victory would be made easier or more difficult, advanced or ther 
delayed, by the intervention of Soviet Russia on the side o and 
the Third Reich. What I wish to state is that such interven was 
tion, whatever its consequences, can in no wise depend upon wot 
the policy pursued by the Allies. sec 
The granting or refusal of the official and total support of fet 
Soviet Russia for the German Reich will not be condi and 
tioned by the legal nature of Stalin’s relations with Britain bet 
and France. Stalin will only consult his own interests. He the 
will cast his whole weight into the balance on Hitler’s side nec 
if he thinks that will be to his advantage, despite the fact J str 
that the Allies may have taken all conceivable measures © ref 
avoid a state of war with the U.S.S.R. He will limit and i 
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restrict his assistance, on the other hand, if he thinks that 
he is likely to gain something by it, even though the Allies 
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dictatorships of Germany and Russia. For my part, I do 
not believe in the Bolshevisation of Germany, for the con- 
tagious character of a germ depends upon its virulence, and 
Stalin’s Communism appears to have lost, even in Russia, its 
main power of infection. Nor do I believe that the disinte- 
gration of Stalinism must inevitably have the consequences 
feared by certain statesmen, the German domination of 
Russian economic resources and a counter-revolutionary 
terror. But my predictions and personal ideas are just as 
liable to be proved wrong as those put forward by others 
All that can be stated is that these domestic crises will come, 
and that their emergence is bound up with the war, or 
rather with the issue of the war; that it is impossible today 
to destroy the source from which they must inevitably arise. 








Sufficient unto ,each day is the evil thereof. Before 
the Allies lies their gigantic task. Let them accom- 
plish their duty, clear and circumscribed as it lies 


before them, and not allow themselves to be deterred 
by academic discussion. 


EXAMINED—IV 


By WILSON HARRIS 





Done of in, it may be said: “ Stalin surprised the whole world 
NE, eye x months ago. He may ‘urprise it once more. He may 
DS effec: Have Hitler in the lurch, just as he has once supported him. 
S alway, gych a change of face would mean the immediate end of the 
Ous t MF oor and the overthrow of Hitler. This chance must not be 
HY 10 be jminated at the outset.” s 
itrals ye To my mind, Stalin’s alliance with Hitler has become con- 
gantly closer during the past six months. That he may 
repem’ and return to the democratic camp, while possible 
in theory, seems to me very unlikely in practice, and the 
Western Democracies would, therefore, make a serious mis- 
uke if they were to sacrifice their present duties and concrete 
interests to a prospect which is in the nature of a mirage. 
But here again it is idle to imagine that Stalin’s decision 
would be influenced in any way by the Allied policy and 
owed ty precautions. : 
The § No one can predict the final effects of the war on the terror 
- SOught 
e. Let 
circum. 
Pointe FEDERAL UNION 
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ith the 
. R0F. LIONEL ROBBINS’ article in last week’s 
stanly P Spectator reveals, as I hoped and expected, the existence 
ey dig sf aconsiderable area of common ground between him as a 
sue of BH icliever, and me as a disbeliever, in Federal Union as a 
Mte- F direct objective. (As I shall show later, I by no means reject 
tween B Federal Union as an ultimate objective.) 
e, He, like me, regards Mr. Clarence Streit’s conception of 
the 3 federation of fifteen democracies scattered over four con- 
, tinents as utterly impracticable. He, like me, would confine 
avian & consideration of the problem to Europe alone. He, like me, 
med § marvels at the facility with which many supporters of 
heey Federal Union “assume away” the tremendous difficul- 
at an F vies inherent in the proposal. On my side I agree 
wing & with him emphatically (though with certain important 
‘Ould F eservations), when he suggests that close and intimate asso- 
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ciation between Great Britain and France is the foundation- 
stone on which international post-war Europe must be based. 
My reservations need explaining. I have spoken of “ close 
and intimate association.” Actually that represents my con- 
ception, not Prof. Robbins’. The words he used are “a 
permanent federal union between this country and France.” 
There I must part company with him—at the point which is 
the very crux of the whole Federal Union idea. I am con- 
vinced that a certain degree of freedom and elasticity is 
imperative in the relations between any two States, much 
more between the members of a group of States, and the fact 
that, under all the current theories of Federal Union, a State 
which contracts the federal relationship can never regain its 
independence except by war is an objection which to my 
mind must be completely fatal. 

Consider the position in the world today. The happiest 
and most hopeful relation between independent States is that 
subsisting between the self-governing members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. When the formal ties that bind 
them are of the slightest their co-operation is harmonious 
and wholehearted, but to suggest to any one of them that it 
was not free to secede from the Commonwealth at will 
would be enough to drive it to demonstrate the contrary by 
seceding on the spot. The common bond is freedom, not 
fetters. We are, of course, discussing here Federal Union, 
and, as I observed in an earlier article, the relationship 
between the members of the Commonwealth is the very anti- 
thesis of the federal. In a European Union the bonds must 
necessarily be more visible and formal, but there are even 
stronger reasons in the second case than in the first for a 
refusal to surrender our freedom irrevocably, and for all 
me, by one tremendous leap in the dark. 


To return to ourselves and France. Prof. Robbins is, 


of course, right in emphasising all that the two nations have 
in common today—common political ideals, close geo- 
graphical propinquity, no insuperable clash of economic 
interests (to quote his words). This, moreover, is empnatic- 
ally not the moment to dwell on the points on which the two 
countries differ. But let us not pretend they are non-existent. 
We were divided by fundamental differences of outlook in 
those years in the *twenties when M. Poincaré, as Prime 
Minister of France, was making his hate-of-Germany 
speeches every Sunday afternoon. And in 1923, when 
France was resolved on the invasion of the Ruhr and we 
were resolved against it, there was only one way out—for 
France to follow her conception of right and for us to follow 
ours. So today a federal relationship with France—even 
with France—would in my view impair, not intensify, our 
unity. As long as we have the spirit without which Federal 
Union with France would be impossible, such a union 
remains unnecessary. Linked arm-in-arm we can go any 
distance together—unlinking occasionally for the moment if 
it must be. Handcuffed to one another we should feel 
chafing and friction from the first. 

But I am much more anxious to find points of agreement 
with Prof. Robbins than points of difference, and I will, 
therefore, only touch on one question about which he needs, 
I think, to say rather more than he has done. Is Germany 
to be inside the European Union, or outside? In my 
experience about half the advocates of Federal Union regard 
her inclusion as impossible, and the other half (Sir William 
Beveridge among them) as indispensable. Prof. Robbins 
is reluctant to stop short of “all Europe, excluding Russia.” 
On the other hand he lays it down (and I agree) that federa- 
tion implies not merely a common culture but also “ more 
or less similar institutions and habits.” Germany may no 
doubt establish democratic institutions after this war, as she 
did after the last, but what of her habits since (in Prof. 
Robbins’ words) “the rise of the Bismarckian Empire”? 
Those habits, acquired and practised over a period of three- 
quarters of a century, are Europe’s gravest problem in peace, 
and by far the most potent factor making for war. By per- 
tinacity and intrigue Germany might well be capable of 
mobilising enough support to dominate a European Federal 
Union, as Prussia did first the North German Federation 
and then the Second Reich. In a looser association, where 
a majority could not compel a minority to its will, she would 
have no such power. 

Now I must enter a field where I have no pretension to 
meet Prof. Robbins, with his immense economic know- 
ledge, on equal terms. But at least I agree with him fully 
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when he urges the necessity for internationa! understand- 
ings that will make possible the destruction of the barriers 
to trade and migration (are barriers to migration within 
Europe a major problem?) which, quite apart from the dis- 
location and impoverishment they involve, are, as he says, 
a perpetual irritant in international relations. I accept that 
fully. Autarky run mad has brought Europe to the 
verge of ruin. I am as anxious as Prof. Robbins to see how 
this evil can be exorcised, but I have still to be convinced 
that Federal Union is the only, or a practicable, or even a 
desirable, way of salvation. And I should like to put to Prof. 
Robbins one or two questions which I hope he may think it 
worth while to answer. 

Assuming a European Federation, without Russia (dis- 
regarding the German difficulty for the moment), does this 
mean the destruction of all tariff barriers between Gibraltar 
and Helsinki, Galway and the Golden Horn, on the model 
of the United States, which is so assiduously impressed on 
us? If so, will not the financial and industrial dislocation 
resulting have devastating effects on employment and 
prosperity generally? Secondly, Prof. Robbins knows far 
better than I do how great a proportion of the national 
budgets of many countries is contributed by customs duties. 
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Under a federal scheme all such duties would be levieg 
the countries on the circumference of the federal Pe, 
behalf, not of course of the States that happened to 2 
them, but of the Union as a whole. What effect wil] this hy 
on the finances of the constituent States? Unless the Une 
adopted free trade externally as well as internally the dui, 
levied would presumably largely exceed the Union’s Biting 
expenditure. Is any allocation of the surplus among th 
several States practicable that would not lead to Perpetul 
dissatisfaction and friction? 

It may be possible to obviate these difficulties, but g large 
question lies behind, and even if I can go so far with Pre 
Robbins, I am afraid I see the shadow of divergence oy 
us here. In his view economic union is inseparable fron 
political union. That some authoritative body must gie 
to deal with the almost menacingly formidable problems the 
economic union would raise is clear. Does Prof. Robbins 
insist that that body should be, not an association of gover, 
ments, but a federal government created by the direct yy. 
of the individual electors on the franchise-roll in every Sty, 
of the hypothetical Union? I hope he may find some midi: 
course possible. In any case, I look forward with interest » 
some exposition of his views on that next week. 


IRON-ORE CARGOES AND THE LAW 


By AN INTERNATIONAL LAWYER 


N March Ist, 1915, Mr. Asquith, when announcing the 

first retaliatory measures providing for the seizure of 
goods of German origin or destination, refused to describe 
them in the technical terms of the established law of 
blockade. He said: “In dealing with an opponent who has 
openly repudiated all the restraints of law and humanity, we 
are not going to allow our efforts to be strangled in a net- 
work of judicial meshes.” The passage is strikingly reminis- 
cent of Mr. Churchill’s recent reference to the danger of 
remaining “entangled in the tatters of violated legal con- 
ventions.” And yet Sir Edward Grey, in his communica- 
tion to the American Ambassador, described the proposed 
measure as a blockade, and in the ensuing correspondence 
the British Government, in an able argument, defended the 
retaliatory Order in Council as being a reasonable adapta- 
tion of the traditional law to the new conditions of compre- 
hensive warfare and of modern communications. This was 
a wise course to adopt. The measure was and could be justi- 
fied as one of reprisals. At the same time it was rightly 
felt that, as it was interfering drastically with the rights of 
neutral commerce, it was incumbent upon the British 
Government to show, if it could be shown, that these 
measures did not materially depart from the spirit of the 
accepted law. These considerations apply fully to the 
subject which has been in the minds of many in connexion 
with Mr. Churchill’s statement, namely, the question of 
stopping the steady flow of German commerce along and 
within the territorial waters of Norway and, possibly, 
Sweden. 

That measure, if and when adopted, will probably be 
based to a large extent on the ground of reprisals on the 
lines of the Order in Council of November 27th, 1939, 
relating to German exports. As an act of reprisal it will 
have the added justification of its bearing on the cruel and 
indiscriminate sinking of Allied and neutral merchant 
shipping by German aircraft. In so far as it will be 
primarily directed against German vessels it will involve a 
smaller degree of interference with neutral rights than the 
Order of November 27th, 1939—although it may be found 
necessary to extend it to German sea-borne commerce, 
whether in German bottoms or not. This does not mean 
that an act of this nature, should it be decided upon, will not 
be of a most serious character. It will be interpreted as 


coming dangerously near to a violation of the sanctity ¢ 
neutral territory. The doctrine of reprisals, which ar; 
right of the belligerent and not a concession by the newt) 
has shoulders sufficiently broad to bear the brunt even ¢ 
that reproach, but it is proper not to discard lightly th 
support which international law may otherwise lend 
encroachments of this nature. 

Territorial waters are for most purposes part of Sur 
territory. Apart from reprisals, international law prohibis 
any belligerent acts within territorial waters except by wa 
of self-help when the neutral State is guilty of a breach, 
or acquiescence in a violation, of neutrality. Is Norwy 
guilty of a breach of obligations of neutrality in connexin 
with the regular passage of German or other contraband 
carrying vessels through her territorial waters? Prima facw, 
she is not. In so far as territorial waters are assimilated 10 
State territory, the use seems to be covered by Article 7 
of Hague Convention V, which provides that “a neutrl 
Power is not bound to prevent the export en transit, for on: 
or the other of the belligerents, of arms, munitions of wa, 
or, in general, of anything which can be of use to an amy 
or fleet.” 

However, it would be a mistake to think that the present 
case is indisputably and exhaustively covered by that Artide, 
for Article 2 of the same Convention lays down thi 
“ belligerents are forbidden to move across the territory 0 
a neutral Power troops or convoys either of munitions of we 
or of supplies.” Now the reference in this article to cot 
voys of munitions or supplies is not a mere technicality. I 
is the expression of the general customary principle tht 
as soon as the transport assumes the complexion of a ventur: 
organised by the belligerent or under his control it loses te 
character of mere transit of goods whose passage is m0 
prohibited. This principle was illustrated, from a differest 
angle, when during the World War Great Britain strong 
objected to the passage through Holland of metals from 
Belgium (then under German occupation) to Germany, a 
of sand and gravel from Germany to Belgium. The sai 
principle was again illustrated in 1921 when Germany pie 
hibited the passage through the Kiel Canal of & 
‘Wimbledon,’ a ship carrying munitions to Poland, at tht 
time engaged in a war with Russia. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice held thi 
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the prohibition was contrary to the express terms of Article to expect from the neutral that he will not countenance the 
go of the Treaty of Versailles, which provided that the regular use of his territorial waters for the purpose of 
(anal shall be open to vessels of commerce and of war of navigation departing from the normal and customary routes 
ij States at peace with Germany. But it is of interest to of communications and intended as a means of avoiding cap- 
ote the insistence of the German Judge in that case that ture by superior enemy forces. This principle applies with 
he transit of the ship in question through the Kiel Canal special force to war vessels, but it is also relevant in respect 
gas contrary to the Hague Convention because “the of other belligerent shipping, particularly in so far as it is 
despatch of wal material, even when not under military engaged in carrying contraband. 
control or escort, 1s to be considered as a convoy in the These are the reasons which might well make an inter- 
ease of Article 2 of the Convention when iit does not take national tribunal pause before condemning without qualifi- 
place as the result of a commercial transaction, but when cation belligerent action intended to put an end to the abuse 
the belligerent himself assumes the double capacity of con- of the right of passage through neutral territorial waters. 
jgnor and consignee, no matter whether the transport is These reasons, when confronted with the fundamental 
efected by means of private ships.” It is probable that in principle of inviolability of national territory, may not, in the 
far as the transit of iron ore and similar contraband end, prevail in a court administering international law. 
goods through Norwegian territorial waters is throughout But it is unlikely that they would be summarily brushed 
ynder the direct control of the German Government it is aside or that they would not act in the direction of rendering 
3 transit which Norway is bound to prevent. To what such condemnation somewhat nominal. This being so, it 
extent this is so must be a matter for investigation and is desirable that in any future action in which the sharp 
decision by the competent Allied authorities. knife of policy may, by way of reprisals or otherwise, be 
In so far as the question is considered not as one of called upon to remedy the immobility of the law, the “ tatters 
transit through Norwegian territory, but as one of passage of legality” should not be regarded as altogether embarras- 
through Norwegian territorial waters, it is clear that the sing. They are, especially in these days, an honourable 
neutral is under a duty not to permit such transit as amounts garment. It is wise not to disdain the succour which the law 
to an abuse of the right of passage. A belligerent is entitled may give to the cause of right. 


BELGIUM AND THE WAR 


By LOUIS PIERARD (Deputy for Mons) 


FTER seven months of war, the Belgians have come _ be any other aggressor than Germany—she will defend her- 

to believe in miracles. Seven months of war, and they _ self desperately, with a military force ten times as powerful 
continue to enjoy the benefits of peace. Their country is as in 1914. The problem, therefore, in such circumstances, 
still untouched by the hostilities; incredible! Quite frankly, is whether the French and British troops would come to her 
when the war began, most Belgians, haunted by the aid in time. At present, as a result of a foreign policy which 
memories of 1914, expected to see the country involved imposes neutrality on Pelgium, there can be no official 
at an early date. It is true that in October, 1936, King contact between the Belgian and Allied General Staffs. I 
Leopold, in the name of his Government, made the announce- referred to that in articles I have published in the Brussels 
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ment of a radical change in Belgium’s foreign policy. In Soir, after having been received by Generals Gamelin and 
this, the King, on the ground of the reoccupation of the Gort. I alluded to it also in a question which I put in the 
Rhineland by the German armies, denounced the last obliga- Belgian Chamber to General Denis, Minister of National 
tions existing between his country and France and Great Defence. I said, in effect, and I will not tire of repeating: 
Britain by virtue of the Treaty of Locarno. At the same If Belgium wants to escape war, Germany must realise that 
time Belgium was prepared still to enjoy those countries’ at the moment when the first German soldier sets foot on 
guarantees. She declared that she would never take up armis Belgian or Dutch soil appeal will be made to the French and 
unless her country was invaded, or she became the object British guarantees, and those Powers must intervene at 
of aggression, or her independence or vital interests were lightning speed. If the Germans realise that, they will fall 


threatened. back as they fell back in November and in January. 

Such was the basis of a policy styled independence, in I said: On Belgian or Dutch soil. It must be realised that 
pursuance of which Belgium declared herself neutral in since the November alarm a decisive change has taken place 
the present conflict. Belgium, it is true, remains a member in Belgium’s policy. There is no question that at this 


of the League of Nations. But, like Holland, like the moment it would suit Germany to invade Holland alone, to 
Scandinavian States and other small countries, she has been secure new bases against Britain. The diabolical plan was 
at pains to give a purely optional character to the obligations — to leave Belgium alone for the moment, wedged between two 
arising from Article 16 of the Covenant. At the same time, hostile blocs. The invasion of southern Holland, a territory 
when France and Britain were solemnly reiterating their hardly capable of defence, would turn all the Meuse posi- 
promise to come to Belgium’s support if she were attacked, tions and even the Albert Canal. The establishment of a 
Germany was emphatically announcing her intention to German army at Maestricht, Breda, Bergen op Zoom and 
respect Belgium’s integrity and neutrality. But Belgians a fortiori at Flushing, would mean the end of Belgian inde- 
have good reason to attach a different value to the word of pendence. Belgium has intimated at Berlin that such a 
Germany and to undertakings by France and Britain ; there development would not leave her indifferent, and that she 
are searing memories in their hearts. With her new policy would regard it as a case in which her vital interests were 
of independence Belgium linked an immense military effort. menaced. In short, Belgium made it clear that if Holland 
She has at this moment 600,000 men under arms, which were attacked by Germany she would go to her neighbour’s 
represents a crushing burden for the State budget and the defence and appeal to the French and British guarantees. 
general economy of the country. This is the more to her credit in that there is not reciproca- 
The eastern frontier, the powerful natural line of the tion on Holland’s part. Let us look at the situation in cold 
Meuse, with its permanent fortifications, has now support- blood. If 1914 is repeated, and Belgium is again invaded, 
lines like the Albert Canal, and others, in central Belgium, Holland will remain strictly and resolutely neutral. In speak- 
have for six months been equipped with powerful defences. ing as they have done at the Hague, at Berlin, at Brussels, 
If Belgium is attacked—and no one imagines that there could King Leopold, his Prime Minister and his Foreign Minister 
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have been inspired solely by concern for Belgian interests in 
the widest sense. They have made their representations, but 
with the necessary diplomatic reserve. The discretion they 
have observed in their language has been cynically exploited 
in Belgium by a handful of scandalous Germanophils, 
pseudo-neutrals like M. Degrelle, the utterly discredited 
Fiihrer of the Rexist Party, and the editors of Cassandre and 
L’Oeust, two violently Anglophobe weekly papers. They 
endeavour to represent that the Belgian Government has 
undertaken no engagement against the event of an invasion 
of Holland. I fancy their friends in Berlin feel much less 
assurance of that than they profess to. 

The pernicious action of this handful of papers, the truly 
formidable (no language is too strong) propaganda carried on 
by Germany in Belgium—all this has failed to make any 
serious inroads on the sympathy which France and Great 


NCE more an attack has been launched against the 
public schools, and once more parents, politicians and 
schoolmasters have expressed their opinions on the public 
school system. But, as usual, the public schoolboy has main- 
tained an appropriately modest silence. One party considers 
him degenerate and favoured, living upon the fruits of a 
Machiavellian capitalism, the other still regards him as the 
clean-limbed young imperialist of the ‘nineties. 

The first accusation may possibly be true, the second 
“compliment” is, I believe, very wide of the mark, for the 
public schoolboy of today is very conscious of the insecurity 
of his place in the sun. He is fully aware that the privileges 
of wealth which he enjoys are being attacked as a social 
injustice, and occasionally—though it must be admitted 
very rarely—he himself feels uncomfortable about his posi- 
tion. He is on the defensive, but nevertheless determined 
to uphold the present organisation of society. There is 
very little left-wing about him. The top form on the modern 
side at a certain public school was recently studying American 
history. After reading about the American Civil War, and 
after hearing the case put, very impartially, for both North 
and South, they cast a vote on this question: For which 
side would you have been, for the North or for the South? 
Out of a class of about twenty, only four votes were polled 
for the North. The reason given by the supporters of the 
South was not that slavery was justifiable—the class was 
unanimous in considering slavery morally unjustifiable —but 
that the slaves were the property of the Southern slave-owner, 
and that the North in trying to free them was infringing 
the rights of property. The verdict showed, perhaps, 
historical understanding, but it was also typical of the almost 
reactionary attitude that is prevalent among my con- 
temporaries. 

Their reaction to a paper scheme for establishing a num- 
ber (say 2§ per cent.) of State-financed scholarships would be 
one of shocked dismay. Although they read of such schemes 
in the Press they do not envisage them as an actual or imme- 
diate possibility. If such a plan were put before them for 
their consideration, they would reject it with horror. They 
are class-conscious, and socially snobs. To be a “ gent” and 
to pronounce “ down” correctly is still important. It is for 
this reason that I would support a scheme of democratisation 
so strongly. It is the air of social superiority that so pollutes 
the public school atmosphere. To some critics this public 
school attitude is so revolting that they complain that the 
introduction of 25 per cent. of elementary schoolboys would 
not change the tone sufficiently. I quite agree that such a 
proportion (I imagine that it would be gradually increased) 
would not transform the tone entirely—but do you want to? 
Personally I am convinced of the value of many of the ideals 
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Britain, our Allies of 1914-1918, command in this ¢ 
or our confidence in the final triumph of their just cause. iy 
for the Germans, they know well that they are hated. __ 

Altogether it is true to say that the Belgian Government i 
pursuing its policy of neutrality with loyalty and firmness 
There will never be a story like the ‘ Altmark’s’ so far as 
Belgium is concerned. It is unfortunate that in the field of 
domestic policy the Pierlot Government is displaying by no 
means the same firmness. The war has brought ih 
Flemings and the Walloons together. A deep sentiment ¢ 
unity exists among the Belgian people. Yet the Govem. 
ment, out of fear of the Flemish extremists, makes cong. 
sions to them all along the line. At this very moment jt js 
disposed to duplicate the Board of Education. One wouij 
have thought that the Sudeten affair might have give, 
sufficient warning of the danger of centrifugal forces, 






























supported and fostered by the public schools. The ideal gf 
the gentleman, so long as it remains a moral and not a social 
distinction, is a good one, and the attempt to instil a seng 
of responsibility into the consciousness of the young, if not 
altogether successful, is certainly not unworthy. I very 
much hope, and indeed am sure, that the introduction af 
elementary schoolboys would not change the aims of th 
public schools in this respect, whereas a give-and-take in 
ideas and experiences between the lucky and the unlucky, the 
rich and the poor, would be all to the good. It is not for 
me to say how much the State scholar would benefit, but the 
knowledge which the public schoolboy would gain by such 
associations and friendships would be of incalculable value te 
him. 

But is such a scheme practicable? It would, no doubt, 
meet, at first, with much opposition from some masters, and 
from most parents and boys. Being at a public schoo 
myself, I have not yet become a parent, and I cannot ther: 
fore speak dogmatically as to what the attitude of the majority 
of parents would be. But of the boys themselves I can sy 
this: that, although in theory they would strongly oppox 
democratisation, if they were faced with an accomplished 
fact, if the situation were frankly explained and their 
operation demanded, then I believe that the plan would 
carried through without difficulty. For it is a virtue of the 
public schoolboy that when faced with a situation and not 
an idea he will generally cope with it in a constructive and 
sensible manner. He will make things work. Whether the 
same can be said for the older masters I am more doubtful 
—and if the full and enthusiastic co-operation of the masters 
is not ensured any scheme for democratisation immediately 
falls to the ground. 

If, however, a plan for the introduction of elementay 
schoolboys into the public schools were carried through, 
there would still be certain dangers to be guarded against 
The State, if it is prepared to finance such a scheme, must 
be prepared to go the whole hog. It must act financially 
as the “loving parent” of the scholars, and it must bk 
generous as well as loving. The difficulties of adapting ont 
self to new customs and unusual surroundings must not be 
increased by any financial inequality which would prevet 
the scholars from taking their part in the usual activities d 
school life. My second point, which is an obvious one,’ 
that the scholars must not be segregated, but must live with, 
and under exactly the same conditions as, their fellows. 

When we read every day in the papers of our fight fo 
democracy, it seems wrong and illogical that English educt 
tion should be run on purely plutocratic lines. We are told 
that the army is being democratised with the utmost 
thoroughness. But if this experiment is to be given a fa 
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E gunce the process must surely begin at an earlier stage. It 
~ outting the cart before the horse to democratise the army 
- to leave our system of education obsolete, antiquated 
gd unjust. If it 1s our object, as it should be, to establish 
ality of opportunity in this country, we must attack the 


re i, Ma ? A » 
ble at its root by abolishing inequality of education. 
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4 By M. 
t It is F 
would HE last time I listened to Haw-Haw he had a cold in 
given his nose. It made his voice a little more human . but 
uherwise he was in good form—good enough to amuse one 
fiend who had never heard him before, and to anger 
jother who had already heard more than enough of him. 
Most people find him funny the first time: the next stage 
s boredom and irritation ; and after that one just does not 
bother to turn him on again. 
“All very well for us. It doesn’t do us any harm. But 
is areal danger for simple uneducated people, like the man 
. d in the pub or the woman who ‘does’ for you...” The 
ocd est of my angered friend’s outburst can be supplied by any- 
“OX FF ioe who has followed the recent articles and letters in the 
- papers, demanding that Haw-Haw should be answered and 
ey BF his lies shown-up. 
‘é My own feeling was that the man in the pub was not 
& such an easy victim as all that. If he resembles the men 
© & | wlk to in pubs, he likes to check up on anything that is 
= spoken with authority and show that he knows better than 
®t FF the other chap. He likes to sum things up as “ a lot of rot,” 
te though his phrase is distinctly less polite ; and he will at 
. times even go to some trouble to try to prove his assertion. 
Haw-Haw’s cleverness has had so much publicity that for 
the man in the pub it must by now be almost a point of 
bt. F honour to demonstrate that he is not so clever by half as 
nd people think he is. 
oo The women, I thought, would dislike Haw-Haw, without 
 @ site knowing why ; the real reason being their instinctive 
iY F swversion to that peculiarly unpleasant, sexless, tone-less voice 
“Y § —such a very bad choice, psychologically considered, for 
& FH cctting English listeners sympathetically disposed. It is too 
ed ludicrously like the voice of a certain type of English stage- 
* Bf vilain, guaranteed to elicit gratifying cat-calls from the 
" gallery, hisses from the pit and the laughter of the sophisti- 
t B cued. On the whole too, I argued, he was not particularly 
* Ff likely to be harmful, because his irony was rather pedantic 
tO ind heavy and sneering in tone. Irony, even at its best and 
tf brightest, is nearly always wasted on an English popular 
audience. We don’t really like it ; and we don’t think it is 





quite nice. And sneering, we feel, is (@) something that 
asks for a sock in the jaw, (b) something to be made fun of. 

As a result of our discussion one of the party tried it out 
Next morning on the char. Oh yes, Mrs. D— had heard 
him all right, several times. Yes, it was interesting the 
things he told you about Germany ; but all the same, she 
didn’t really like him, it wasn’t nice the way he spoke about 
England, so she switched him off now if she found him 
talking... . 

It was gratifying to have guessed right about the adjective. 
But it is no sign of real confidence to underrate one’s 
opponent. Moreover, people now keep bursting into my 
foom, saying “I’m very worried about Haw-Haw. What can 
we do about it?” As long as they say, “ What can we do 
ébout it?” instead of “ Why don’t They do something about 
it?” one is always willing to do some more thinking, 2s there 
is always just the possibility that it might serve as the neces- 
‘ary preliminary for action of some kind. So to the next 
Person who asks me “ What are we going to do?” I propose 
‘0 say, “ What about trying something like this?” and to 
oa them a Prospectus for the Democratic Liquidation of 

aw-Haw. 
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The public-school system as it stands is a social injustice. 
The public schools should and must be opened to the ability 
of the nation and not to the ability of one class. But there 


is no reason why the ideals they foster, or the individuality 
they possess as institutions, should be destroyed when the 
best education is thrown open to the best brains. 






BYRNE 


Let us, on grounds of prudence, give the gentleman the 
respectful consideration that he probably does not deserve. 
And let us assume that the reasons which have been given 
for not answering him officially on the air are probably sound. 
Let us then begin by getting all his stuff taken down verbatim 
by stenography, and a large selection of it recorded for 
gramophone reproduction, to check and confirm the 
accuracy of the shorthand account. In the first instance this 
might be done for a period of one month. 


These documents should then be handed over to a 
research gang. They should go first to expert “ readers,” 
similar to the readers who handle the R.A.F. aerial photo- 
graphic records. It would be their business to interpret this 
material, sifting it, arranging it, assessing its general signi- 
ficance, and estimating the value of separate parts. 

After being subjected to this analytic criticism, the docu- 
ments plus the readers’ reports should go on to other research 
workers, qualified either to deal themselves with the docu- 
mented denial, verification, modification or correction of 
statements, or else to know what other experts to call in for 
this purpose. Finally, the results of these two investigations, 
again plus the records, should be handed over to experienced 
writers who know how to make such stuff readable without 
falsifying it. It meeds, that is to say, writers with the 
scholar’s training and conscience and values, who are accus- 
tomed to dealing with facts, who understand the nature of 
evidence, who have genuine skill in presenting difficult 
material so that it is easy for ordinary people to grasp, and 
who have also that sense of the human drama and human 
values which alone compels the reader to read. 


To carry the job through successfully, full advantage must 
be taken of the publicity Haw-Haw has already received. 
The interest and collaboration of the public at large is essen- 
tial. Listening to Haw-Haw for his “ entertainment value ” 
is by way of becoming a national amusement: a vacuous, 
lazy sitting-easy to amusement is by way of becoming a 
national vice. Turn the pastime of credulous listening into 
the sport of spotting the discrepancy: mobilise that instinct 
for catching the other fellow out. Start the idea of scoring, 
say five for every lie properly nailed, and two for a half-truth 
—or perhaps it ought to be the other way round? Borrow 
paper and pencil from the Children’s Hour, and turn this 
listening for lies into the latest thing in parlour-games. 
Newspapers could offer prizes for the longest list of the week 
as a change from the cross-word. (“ Whoppers” is the 
obvious name for this competition.) The B.B.C. could 
encourage people to cultivate the habit of attentive and 
thoughtful listening by pointing out each week some of the 
items that should have been detected and corrected by any- 
one who had listened with the mind as well as the ears to 
the news bulletins and talks on current affairs. This pub- 
licity side of the campaign ought not to be difficult to 
organise. After all, we have had experience of things like 
National Rat Week. 

There are two objections which might be made to any 
such scheme, but they can be easily met. Investigation 
would involve admission of the percentages of unpleasant 
truths and facts which Haw-Haw uses to help to carry the 
lies and the half-truths. Is this wise? There can be only 
one answer: of course it is. You cannot get away from facts. 
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Haw-Haw is a fact, and listening to Haw-Haw is a fact: and 
if a thing is true it is true, and none of Haw-Haw’s plugging 
of it or our own refusal to face it will make it any more or 
less true. If we don’t know the truths he tells us—if any— 
we ought to ; and the sooner we face them the better. We 
cannot afford to be afraid of the truth, more particularly if it 
indicts our political, social and economic systems. Nor can 
we afford to allow any confusion between acceptance of truth 
and the mere credulity of the mentally-idle listener. 

The other objection to such a scheme is that it would be 
waste of time and money, as Haw-Haw would counter it by 
changing his tune, and toning down his stuff so that the 
fiction and half-truths would become a negligible quantity. 
He could then go back to his nasty habits as soon as our own 
documented survey had proved him to be both accurate and 
harmless! But again the answer is simple. If any scheme 
keeps him innocuous for a month, very good—you have 
attained your object: you have cut his claws, for a month. 
If he does not, then obviously the check on his statements is 
a very necessary defence measure. And as to a title for the 
parlour-game, it is hardly likely that there will be an action 
for infringement of copyright if we choose to call it Tale-less 
Donkey. 


CALEDONIAN MARKET 


A WORK-BASKET made of an old armadillo 
Lined with pink satin now rotten with age, . 
A novel entitled The Ostracised Vicar 
With a spider squashed flat on the title-page, 
A faded album of nineteen-oh-seven 
Snapshots (now like very weak tea) 
Showing high-collared knuts and girls expectant 
In big muslin hats at Bexhill-on-Sea, 
A gasolier made of hand-beaten copper 
In the once modern style known as art nouveau, 
An assegai, and a china slipper, 
And What a Young Scoutmaster Ought to Know. .., 


Who stood their umbrellas in elephants’ feet? 

Who hung their hats on the horns of a moose? 
Who crossed the ocean with amulets made 

To be hung round the neck of an ailing papoose? 
Who paid her calls with a sandalwood card-case? 

From whose eighteen-inch waist hung that thin chatelaine? 
Who smoked that meerschaum? Who won that medal? 

That extraordinary vase was evolved by what brain? 
Who worked in wool the convolvulus bell-pull? 

Who smiled with those false teeth? Who wore that wig? 
Who had that hair-tidy hung by her mirror? 

Whose was the scent-bottle shaped like a pig? 


Where are the lads in their tight Norfolk jackets 
Who roistered in pubs that stayed open all day? 

Where are the girls in their much tighter corsets 
And where are the figures they loved to display? 

Where the old maids in their bric-a-brac settings 
With parlourmaids bringing thera dinners and teas? 

Where are their counterparts, idle old roués, 
Sodden old bachelors living at ease? 

Where the big families, big with possessions, 
Their standards of living, their errors of taste? 

Here are the soup-tureens—where is the ambience, 
Arrogance, confidence, hope without haste? 


Laugh if you like at this monstrous detritus 
Of middle-class life in the liberal past, 
The platypus stuffed, and the frightful epergne. 
You, who are now overtaxed and declassed, 
Laugh while you can, for the time may come round 
When the rubbish you treasure will lie in this place— 
Your wireless set (bust), your ridiculous hats, 
And the photographs of your period face. 
Your best-selling novels, your “functional ” chairs, 
Your primitive comforts and notions of style 
Are just so much fodder for dealers in junk— 
Let us hope that they'll make your grandchildren smile. 
WILLIAM PLOMER. 
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NEUTRALS’ VIEWS 
Stockholms Tidningen (Sweden): 


Great Britain and France insist that Norwegian Neutral, 
one-sidedly favours Germany, and they demand g - 
This is a demand which the Norwegians cannot possi 
accede to, for if they did they would commit an Openly ~ 
neutral act. 





Aftenposten (Norway): 

Allied irritation over the inactivity on the Western Frog 
does not justify dragging into war others who have committe 
no other sin than to fulfil their duty as neutrals, 


Arbeiderbladet (Norway)—Left Wing: 

The fact that German U-boats operate so near the Norwegin 
coasts that they, by bad luck, come inside territorial limi 
gives one something to think about. This U-boat lay ready 
send Norwegian ships to te bottom, if a navigational em 
had not led it into Norwegian territorial waters. 


Libre Belgique (Belgium): 

If the Allies themselves undertake the policing of newy 
waters, an immediate protest will be necessary. This canny 
be otherwise, unless it is clearly established that Norwy 
systematically allows violation by Germany. However, nothig 
as yet justifies such a reproach, | 


Ahora (Venezuela): 

People are apt to be impressed by the brilliant rather tha 
the effective actions. Allied losses in merchant shipping aj 
a few warships are the price of sea domination. Alle 
shipping is carrying on trade all over the world. Germ» 
seeks, in vain, sufficient trade and materials in a small numbe 
of neighbour countries as an off-set to the blockade, whid 
will eventually defeat the Reich. 


Nuestro Diario (Guatemala)—semi-official : 

Clearly, the Allies are not fighting for territorial conques, 
but for human ethics. During a phase of relative inactivin 
sea warfare has been the high spot, and for wecks the Brits 
have revealed their losses, showing an increasing tonnage lot 
This is a striking example of the value of truth, because is 
effects are the reverse of demoralising and because it shows th 
efficiency of efforts made to overcome losses more clearly tha 
any tendentious messages could do. 


Tribune de Genéve (Switzerland): 

In all fairness, one must agree that it is impossible 0 
compare the simple policing of the Allies with the Gemma 
policy of terror and its destructive results. 


Aftenposten (Norway): 

Contrary to hints from the German Legation, the smi 
European States have not in any way felt their lebensram 
threatened by British Imperialism. 


Soir (Belgium): 

Our réle is not, and cannot be, voluntarily to sacrifice ow 
country in a cause which, although our own, is beyond us 2 
many of its aspects; but, whether we wish it or not, 0 
watching our independence we protect French si. 
We should make much of this solidarity with the Allies’ caus 
in a purely defensive way, because our destiny is linked 1 
the combined power of the two Allied Empires. 


XXme Siécle (Belgium)-—Catholic: 

As regards the appeals made to neutrals, these are quite val 
from whatever quarter they come. Each has his sympathis 
and wishes, but each has no desire to throw himself into & 


melting pot. 


Magyar Nemzet (Hungary)}—Christian Conservative: 

It takes a bump on the head to awaken the Western Deme 
cracies, and after the failure of the Finnish conflict the nec 
sary impulse has been given to the Allies to embark om! 
diplomatic counter-offensive. 


Neue Zuercher Zeitung (Switzerland); the Berlin correspondet 
writes : 
Molotov seems to have disappointed German hopes. Ti 
efforts to form a political triangle Moscow-Berlin-Rome ha® 
received a definite set-back. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 





BRITAIN 


HE affair of Finland’s surrender to Russia has been so 
successfully exploited by the Germans that, rather than 
forget it as quickly as possible, it is unfortunately worth 
shile to consider its disagreeable consequences. For some 
ime, owing to German and Italian insinuations, but also 
wing to the almost abandoned self-criticism of many 
English people themselves, foreign opinion has been becom- 
ing increasingly hostile towards the British Empire as such. 
Just at the time when the Empire had become decentralised 
ind altogether a more liberal and enlightened institution than 
eer before, the small countries were stirred up into resent- 
ment that the British should “ have so much ”; a reactionary 
wcial system, it was further asserted, underlined the un- 
desirable qualities of imperialism—in short, the pluto- 
democratic story. On the whole Switzerland reflects the 
reactions of neutral and small-power Europe very accurately, 
wd condemnation of British Imperialism is fairly pre- 
vient, for example, among Swiss University students, 
whether those of German-speaking Zirich and Basle, 
of French-speaking Lausanne and Geneva, or of Italian- 
speaking Swiss students who have no specific university of 
their own. 

Nazi sympathies, of course, virtually disappeared from 
Switzerland a year or so ago, and, while it was appreciated 
that Great Britain was unaggressive, it was hoped that she 
would afford some protection to the small States against the 
more and more frankly predatory German Reich. The 
Munich Agreement, therefore, did incalculable harm to 
Britain’s reputation, and the fact that no Allied help ever 
reached Poland during the German Blitzkrieg against her 
darkened the impression which had already been made. 
When Finland’s turn came, small countries with strong anti- 
Russian inclinations like Switzerland, while eager to see 
Britain at last—as they felt—justify her claim to stand for 
the rights of small nations, were overtaken by a wave of 
intense pro-Finnish emotion. They hoped so much from 
Finland’s successful resistance that they became blind to 
awkward geographical facts, and, neutrals though they were, 
they would for the moment hear nothing of Scandinavian 
neutrality. 

When, therefore, the news came on March 13th that 
Finland had accepted Soviet Russia’s terms, the emotional 
reaction in Switzerland was tremendous. Though one can- 
not say exactly how, it was obvious that the whole thing was 
stage-managed by unseen German influences. The outcry 
was all against Britain, not against the Allies—against 
Britain’s hypocrisy, vacillation and senile incompetence. 
It was largely irrational, a great emotional outburst, and con- 
sequently the best possible fuel for the fires of Nazi 
propaganda ; thus Russia’s maladroit attack upon Finland, 
which should have been a lucky windfall for the Allies, was 
snatched up by the Germans as the occasion for another 
of the Fiihrer’s magically bloodless victories. Within 
Germany this success, coming at the end of the exception- 
ally hard winter, steadied the régime at a particularly diffi- 
cult moment, and safeguarded the critical supply of Swedish 
ore. Among neutrals perhaps the most disquieting result 
was the effect, not upon pro-German opinion, which in 
Switzerland it has been seen is negligibly small, but upon 

anti-German, even pro-Ally, people ; the people with strong 
pro-Ally sympathies felt most disillusioned of all. 

It has been clear for some years that German propa- 
gandistic successes are simultaneously exploited in the 
economic sphere. The importance, therefore, from the 
British point of view, of popularity and respect in neutral 
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AND SWISS MISCONCEPTIONS 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 






Switzerland, March 28th, 1940. 
ceuntries is not simply a matter of whether four million 
Swiss or 14 million Yugoslavs are Anglophile ; it is a ques- 
tion of whether we are able to wage the economic war suc- 
cessfully or not. German economic pressure is more readily 
accepted after it has been possible to discredit the Allies, 
however inconsequent the discrediting has been. This was 
immediately the case in the Balkans after the surrender of 
Finland. In Switzerland the question of Germany’s 
economic needs was, at that very moment, a burning one, on 
account of the coal which she wished to convey to Italy ; this 
could no longer travel by the cheap sea route, yet the Brenner 
and Tarvisio railway lines were totally inadequate for its 
transport. 

In February the attitude of the Swiss Government had 
been a little equivocal in the matter of Dr. Rauschning’s 
book, but the Swiss Press had answered the German Press 
attacks with no uncertain voice. Towards the middle of 
March German demands of various kinds were multiplied in 
Berne, and, while the Swiss public was bound to feel less 
enthusiastic with regard to any kind of resistance to 
Germany, it was kept without information about the traffic 
congestion which now became noticeable on the Létschberg- 
Simplon and St. Gotthard routes. People who had occasion 
to go to Brigue or Bellinzona found that the Federal Railways 
had increased their personnel, especially at Brigue, in order 
to deal with expanded traffic. Most of the coal trucks were 
Italian, though some German ones were to be seen. Italian 
foodstuffs and fodder, apparently on an increased scale, were 
being sent to Germany. It is true that the Swiss are paid 
exceedingly well for each ton of coal which crosses their 
country from Germany to Italy, and not only hypothetically, 
but, as is always the way when the Reich really wants some- 
thing, promptly and in free exchange ; in other words, not 
only intimidation is at work. It is true, also, that to have to 
send the coal in this way, even in Italian trucks, constitutes 
an additional strain upon Germany’s over-strained system of 
railway transport. Yet Germany compensates herself by 
having again created the impression that, since she gets what 
she wants, it is better not to resist her. 

In spite of the blackguarded Empire and diplomatic 
defeats it would be possible to go far towards regaining the 
support of world opinion and the economic advantages which 
that support brings. Readable and well-translated presenta- 
tions of the admirable case for the British Empire of today 
would be welcomed in a country like Switzerland, where at 
present it is mainly left to the German travel agencies (sic) 
to display maps of the Empire—got up to look as if the 
French Empire belonged to it too—with ironical comments 
upon the number of square miles involved. A _ historical 
account of Kitchener’s concentration camps would provide 
a valuable reply to Nazi legends with regard to South Africa. 
Although inland countries like Switzerland underrate the 
importance of sea-power, Swiss delight (flavoured with a 
feeling of enjoyable guilt on account of Norwegian neutrality) 
over the ‘ Altmark’ incident was really astonishing ; it was, 
of course, hoped that the affair heralded more vigorous and 
large-scale British action in the north. In Switzerland, too, 
and perhaps in many other countries, there is a strain of 
sweetly sentimental affection for the oddity of England. I 
have been told time after time that the only thoroughly suc- 
cessful piece of British publicity in Switzerland since this 
war began has been—of all things—the showing of the film, 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips! When one hears this piece of 


news, it is usually with the added implication of how much 
else might be done. 








T is a cause of regret that we, who live for so many 
months under the pall of winter or in the harshness of 
a retarded spring, should possess no myth or ritual where- 
with to celebrate the coming of the vernal equinox. Is it 
that our climate is so unbalanced that, although we may 
count with confidence upon the fogs of Michaelmas and the 
darkness of the Christmas week, we can never be sure that 
the last days of March or the first days of April may not 
fling us back to January and thereby chill the festivals that 
we had planned? Or is the objection to a fixed and 
rhythmic Easter due to some unavowed apprehension lest the 
supreme feast of the Church might take upon itself a pagan 
atmosphere and recall too closely the legends of Osiris and 
the rest? Yet what lovely myths, what gentle ceremonies, 
could be associated with this week! There is the story of 
Tammuz, the stripling lover of the matron Ishtar, the whole 
Horus legend, the idyll of Persephone, the long mystery of 
Dionysus. Even to this day, in the gorge of the Lebanon, the 
river of Adonis turns to blood in the first days of April and 
the scarlet anemone (the anemone fulgens) scatters itself in 
and out of the ruins of Baalbek. Even today, in the first 
warm days of March, even in our English gardens, the 
almond blossom suggests the mystery of Attis. Yet all that 
we have done about it is to celebrate the occasion by All 
Fools day, the festival of the gowks. 


. * * * 


I have heard that in the villages of Bavaria and Thuringia 
it is otherwise. There, upon the first of April, the young 
men disguise themselves as trees, are sprinkled with water 
by the maidens, and thereafter discard their leaves and dance 
all careless upon the granary floor. I have never witnessed 
such ceremonies, but I am assured that they persist. In 
Persia again I have seen the great festival of the New Day, 
the festival of No Ruz. For upon the Iranian tableland the 
seasons are most orderly, and punctually on March 21st the 
wind turns to the south, the peach orchards (between 10.0 
and 11.0 a.m.) flush in the valleys, and the whole of Persia 
puts on new clothes, celebrates the little ceremony of the 
new grain, and in the afternoon sits out under the plane- 
trees making good resolutions, happy that the New Year has 
come. “ Rejoicing,” as the dramatist said, “in the hour of 
spring, when the plane-tree whispers to the elm.” Even the 
Turks, who are not a sentimental race and have but small 
feeling for nature, are not unaffected by April 1st. Upon 
that day they buy lady tulips and for the whole season they 
have a pleasant name. They call it “ First breezes.” But 
we call ours “ All Fools Day.” 


* * * + 


Assuredly it is a sorry thing that we in Engiand should 
celebrate the turn of the year by so puny and jocose a 
festival. Why should we disfigure that happy day by send- 
ing people on false errands, by providing them with false 
information, or by practising upon them senseless jokes? 
Did some obscure Churchman, some second-century icono- 
clast, hope by such sportiveness to make men forget the 
tears which they had shed for Adonis, the smiles with which 
they had greeted Persephone? Or is it a fact that we owe 
this foolish anniversary to France? 

* * + * 

The French are well aware, of course, that with the 
coming of the spring something affects the fancy of the 
young men and foolish things are apt to happen: 

“ Quant les féves sont en fleur 
Les fous sont en vigucur.” 


But even in Southern France the bean-ficlds do not 


flower in early April, and the sad ritual of the “ poisson 
d’avril” can have no connexion with the familiar trouble of 
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the spring. Are we to believe therefore that it is all the fan 
of Charles IX (a weak monarch, but one who was very a 
to Ronsard) in that when staying at the castle of Rousilo, 
he suddenly conceived the idea that the first day of the Vea 
should not, as hitherto, be the gay date of April Ist, but the 
more sombre date of January 1st? I can well imagine the 
the French (who have always been sensitive to Silliness e 
the part of their rulers) may have thereafter determined to 
celebrate this foolishness by acting foolishly. It is just pos- 
sible that they gave each other faked étrennes upon the firy 
of April, and that this inane custom spread to Scotland and 
thereafter to England. I suppose that this must be th 
explanation. Yet there are other unexplored associations 
and in any case the drab depression of practical joking ; 
not a fit manner in which to hail the advent of a new yea. 
* * . * 

We are all, I suppose, possessed of prejudices which may. 
or may not, derive from painful experience in childhood, | 
cannot remember that I have ever suffered much from pre. 
tical jokes. My dislike of that ungainly form of humour js, | 
believe, due to purely humanitarian impulses. A practic 
joke entails a certain amount of physical preparation in orde 
to create what may seem to be physical discomfiture, by 
what is really spiritual discomfiture. If a practical joke fail 
then it brings with it that sense of wastage and frustratiq: 
which is inseparable from any form of planning which gox 
agley. Yet, if it succeeds, the resultant triumph is not; 
good triumph: humiliation, ridicule, and at the best incon. 
venience, is imposed upon a fellow human-being. He 
left with a sense of planned hostility which he never su. 
pected. When I was young I used occasionally (although 
generally at the suggestion of more aggressive comrades) 10 
indulge in practical jokes. I always found them an expens 
of spirit in a waste of shame. Since then I have often 
considered the type of mind which produces the practic 
joker, and have found that it is invariably associated with a 
unsuccessful, uncertain, egoistic and rather cruel character 
Essentially it is a short cut to that form of self-assertion 
which rejoices in the humiliation, and perhaps the pain, o 
others. It holds the germ of sadism. And one can recog: 
nise this germ in the Fascist, or as we must now call it, tk 
Totalitarian, mind. 

o * . * 


This, I feel, may be a lesson which in our great crisis cat 
be taught us by the grotesque silliness of our April celk- 
bration. When I was a child it was a delight to me to inform 
my nurse, on April rst, that her petticoat was slipping dows 
She would make embarrassed but deft movements to correct 
such subsidence and I in delight would scream at her “ Apri 
Fool!” (in itself a rude expression) “ April Fool!” Bu 
since the day when I put away childish things I have fel 
that the humiliation of others conveys no lasting pleasure. 


* * * * 


It is strange to realise how large a part the puny triumph 
plays in Nazi, and indeed in Fascist, mentality. How 
indicative of the uncertain and therefore ungenerous mint 
is this delight in small humiliations, in the tweak of lith 
pinches, in the stab of tiny pins. The B.B.C. hitherto have 
shown small relish in unimportant conquests, realising tht 
this relish marks the point where generous anger fades dow 
to mean vindictiveness. There are moments when I ques 
tion whether the publicity officers of the Air Ministry 
different from those of the Admiralty) wholly understané 
the importance of maintaining a due sense of proportion. Y¢ 
when I listen to the flat and querulous voice which comes © 
us from Hamburg I realise that those cheap sneers spring 
from no depth of righteous indignation, but only from ! 
strident desire to degrade. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


wfitler, the Beast of Berlin.” At the London Pavilion.—— 
The March of Time: No. 12. 

Many must have hoped that the present war would not 
produce the more unnecessary mistakes of the last ; but here 
js a follow-on to The Kaiser, the Beast of Berlin, which 
captured world screens in the not-so-long-ago. The theme 
and the material are both, from one point of view, trite ; that 
they reveal conditions the existence of which both the 
Governmenit and the newspaper-reading public of this country 
must have been noting for several years past. The theme is, 
in fact, an attempted dramatisation of the atrocities which 
were (rather tardily) revealed officially in the Government 
White Paper. The democrats, driven underground by the 
wrannical Nazi régime, try—how hopelessly—to combat the 
foes who rule their State, and end up in concentration camps, 
with all the horrors appertaining thereto. The horrors are 
revealed without stint ; and not only young S.S. men, but also 
aged officers of the 1914 régime are exhibited in the most 
detailed flights of sadism. 

But there is something not quite genuine about it all. In 
the first place, the film is American, and the United States 
is neutral in the present conflict. One gets, rightly or wrongly, 
the impression that Hitler, the Beast of Berlin, represents an 
attempt to cash-in on the box-office. This impression is 
strengthened by the balance of certain elements in the film. 
A Jew is perfunctorily insulted, a priest has a pretty ghastly 
passage, and the democrats are beaten up with the utmost 
violence. And when the major democrat’s wife has a baby, 
he is allowed to escape (by a kindly S.S. man!) and joins her 
in the safety of Switzerland. 

All this may be impeccable as far as the factual accuracy 
of individual cases may be concerned. It may even be a 
good thing to illustrate in screen terms the atrocious brutalities 
of the Nazi régime. But it is significant that neither our own 
nor the French Ministry of Information has thought to bless 
films of this type as part of their respective war efforts. 

ethaps they assume that people in all countries are already 
sufficiently aware of “man’s inhumanity to man.” Or do 
they, with Machiavellian cunning, count on neutral Hollywood 
to do the dirty work? 

If the work were well done, there might be less to cavil 
at. But Hitler, the Beast of Berlin, leaves almost everything 
to be desired as a film. It has the same drab atmosphere es 
those well-meaning dramas which reveal—to audiences care- 
fully segregated into adults (male) and adults (female)—the 
perils of venereal disease. That is, the direction is faltering, 
the acting terrible, and the camera-work only so-so. It is a 
semn thought that if half the talent which goes to an 

American gangster or chain-gang film, or for that matter to a 
Soviet Professor Mamilock, had been employed on this pro- 
duction, one might have been deeply moved. A Mamlock 
or a Muni film possess things of the spirit ; Hitler, the Beast 
of Berlin, deals with things of the flesh, and the fact that 
the flesh is raw and bleeding is no answer. It is neither 
drama, documentary, nor even good red herring. The cast 
in general singularly untalented) struggles valiantly with 
unspeakable dialogue ; and the camera department, apparently 
limited to a very meagre voltage, achieves one or two good 





éfiects—notably in the machine-gunning of an_ escaping 
prisoner, which has almost the authentic quality of a Cagney 
ilm 

March of Times are falling thicker than leaves on Vallom- 


trosa, but on their present standards their arrival is a welcome 
breath of fresh air in the turgid round of newsreel limitations. 
This new issue deals succinctly, bravely and excitingly with 
Canada’s war effort. Into some twenty minutes it packs a 
\ umount of absorbing information and really splendid 
And of especial interest is the commentary, 
which appears to be closely directed at the citizens of Canada’s 
great neighbour State. President Roosevelt’s guarantees to 
Canada last year are given special emphasis, and the con- 
temporary significance of the Canadian-U.S.A. frontier is 
stressed several times by the commentator. It is a first-class 


vast 


h 
photogr iphy. 


issue, well made as a film, and, as news, heartening. 


Bast. WRIGHT. 


BALLET 
**Lac des Cygnes.”’ At Sadler’s Wells. 


THE ballet, so far undiminished in essential strength by the 
calls of military service, returned to Sadler’s Wells on Monday 
with a complete performance of Tchaikovsky’s Le Lac des 
Cygnes. Only the apparent ease with which the company 
shoulders such an undertaking prevents one from exclaiming 
at the wonder of it. It is not, perhaps, sufficiently appreciated 
that the performance of such elaborate pieces as this and The 
Sleeping Princess are comparable with that of an opera by 
Meyerbeer, calling for consummate technique in the principal 
actors and the smooth staging of a complicated spectacle. And 
what we make nowadays of an opera by Meyerbeer, even at a 
theatre with the traditions and resources of Covent Garden, is 
within the memory of opera-goers. 

The odd thing is that the British public, which has never 
since the days of Addison and Johnson been able to swallow 
the conventions of opera, has taken to gulping down the whole 
apparatus of the Romantic Ballet without so much as a pre- 
liminary grimace. The other night the audience sat through 
all the ritual of mime with which the Princess Mother signifies 
her wish that the Prince Sicgfried would drink less and settle 
down, with a rapt attention that would have done justice to 
the finest delivery of Hamlet’s soliloquies. All these pre- 
liminaries are very tedious, and not really necessary to the 
drama. They were necessary in the Russian Imperial Theatre, 
no doubt, in order to fill in the time before the Court arrived 
for the second act, where the action proper begins. I am 
unorthodox enough to regret also that the danced version (no 
doubt apocryphal) of the Swan Princess’s first entry is not 
used instead of the mime which simply wastes a first-rate 
piece of dance-music. 

Miss Fonteyn gave a wonderfully subtle performance of the 
dual parts of Odette and Odile—the one yielding tenderness 
and pathos, the other all hard glitter and garnets. I am not 
sure, indeed, that she did not overdo the contrast, making 
Odile so much the Worst Woman in Homburg, or wherever 
it is, that she is hardly recognisable as possessing the outward 
form of the gentle Odette. Her dancing has never had the 
hard, mechanical brilliance of the virtuoso ballerina, and on 
the technical side her performance was less brilliant than usual. 
But with such a sure command of poetic expression, she can 
afford for once not to be quite on the top of her form. Mr. 
Helpmann supported her to perfection, and danced his solos 
with a lithe grace and great resilience. The numerous inci- 
dental solos were all capably—some of them most brilliantly— 
performed. I wish it were possible to say as much of the 
orchestra, which sounded as if the wind had a grudge against 
the strings and was determined either to drown them or put 
them out of tune. 

DyNELEY Hussey. 


ART 


** British Painting since Whistler. 


At the National Gallery. 
In general—a well-arranged exhibition, well worth arranging. 
But debit side first. The usual mixed-exhibition troubles are 
here exaggerated. Many individual artists’ achievements are 
distorted. For instance, on this evidence, anyone would be 
justified in nominating James Pryde as premier British painter 
of the last seventy years; which would be excessive, though it 
is as well to be reminded of how good he is. (There has been 
no opportunity of judging him since his exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries some years ago.) A gocd many artists are 


not represented fully enough. The Sickerts, plentiful and 
well-chosen as to vintage, are not full-bodied enough as a 
whole. Nor are the Steers (though A Grey Sea is a special 
delight and Knucklebones—Walberswick a special surprise). 
J. D. Innes does not get a square deal. (One painting that 
flops over into sentiment about evening light; one that 
merely documents his influence on the early Augustus 
John; and no_ water-colours.) The Whistlers are not 
very important. 

There are some notable omissions, and near-omissions, 


Sir William Rothenstein 
Laura Knight is 


particularly among living painters. 
is represented by one pastel, 7 by §} inches. 
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not represented at all (which is surprising, considering some 


artists who have been included). Nor are Ben Nicholson, 
Edward Bawden or Robert Medley; which is unaccountable. 
British painting since the ’seventies has not been so over- 
burdened with good taste that one can neglect- it without 
danger when it crops up in such a palatable form as in the 
earlier work of Ben Nicholson. Difficulty of hanging might 
account for the absence of his recent abstract work, but what 
of his views through windows of boats on perilous seas, which 
would look all the better near Steer and Conder; or his moor- 
land houses that helped to create Christopher Wood? And 
where is Edward Bawden, whose influence on young paint- 
ing has been sensible and profound? 

The organisers set themselves a problem at the start by 
deciding not to approach dealers or artists for the loan of 
works, but simply British collectors who (as Mr. Charles 
Marriott says in an admirable catalogue-introduction) are 
“less pron: than some elsewhere to acquire works of art merely 
as an investment.” But this self-discipline by the organisers 
has had good results: they have been intimidated by nobody, 
and the show has courage and personality. Harold Gilman 
(1878-1919) comes out as well as anyone. (The D.N.B. will 
have to be revised again. It omits him.) Spencer Gore is 
well shown also. Their confrére, Robert Bevan, hardly tells 
as well: more experimental and less searching. But between 
them what a benign influence they had on painting at the 
beginning of this century. Joseph Crawhall drops from one’s 
youthful estimation of him. Charles Sims surprises with a 
beautiful beach-scape, Sands at Dymchurch, careful and 
mellow. Early works by Sargent and Orpen are revealing: 
the Sargents delicate and exquisite—a horrible warning against 
slickness and success—the Orpens highly accomplished, slightly 
hollow and theatrical, no better and no worse than everything 
he did later. It is a pleasure to come on the small intense 
paintings of Jack B. Yeats, and very gratifying to find that 
Wyndham Lewis’s daring portrait of Edith Sitwell looks more 


controlled and more dateless than most of the respectable 
straight portraits. Paul Nash’s importance is well shown. 


Gwen John emerges as a sensitive stylist. Her famous brother 
has more wall space than anyone else, and his big decoration, 
Lyric Fantasy (painted about 1911), is an event, if not a 
completely pleasant one: beautiful in parts, and distastefully 
cloying. It is when Augustus John paints large areas of well- 
cut lounge suit with a subsidiary head (see Thomas Barclay, 
Esq.) that he seems most brilliant. 

The water-colours look surprisingly dim. Considering the 
reputation of the English as a nation of water-colourists, the 
rooms devoted to the medium should look more imposing. 
There are excellent works in them, however: among others, 
by Steer, A. S. Hartrick, Charles Ginner, the brothers Nash, 
and Eric Ravilious. 

What a pleasure it is to have pictures in the National 
Gallery again. And (a very minor point) what a help to re- 
viewers and busybodies an index of artists in the catalogue 
would have been. JOHN PIPER. 


THE PILGRIMS TO THE FEDERAL 
MOUNTAINS 


SEE, we are set for mountains, 

and though they lie below the horizon still 

we go to them. Some of us know the gains 

that such a conquest brings, and others fill 
knapsacks with picnic’s sensible provision, 

others know the exaltation of the heights, 

but few consider the slow climb, instant decision, 
the starry, windy, bitter cold of: nights. 


Is there one wise enough to speak 

before we start? To say:—“the mountains are 

more monstrous than you dream, and they can break 
your bodies on their rocks, hearts by despair. 

Be sure, brave mountaineers, you do not go 

rollicking out to play, for fate waits there— 

what you are matched against is well to know, 

and all our hope you on your shoulders bear.” 


Ursuta Woop. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Revolutionary Ploughs 


How very different are East and West England, no = 
on the farm. More tilth is just an incident to the ~ 
farm or country house. It is a revolution in parts of Wales 
Many of the small farmers are almost self-supporting. i 
farms exist for the direct support of the family of the farme; 
who seldom enters any sort of shop. His fields are smajj and 
often stony and he may possess no single piece of ploughin; 
apparatus, or at the best a single plough and an old hore. 
Nevertheless, his little difficult fields have been invaded by the 
tractors and other modern instruments, sent by the Agricul. 
tural Committees; and what a difficult job the importe; 
ploughers have tackled! Nevertheless, the work is Proceeding 
with vigour. It will be interesting to see the results, Jf | 
may hazard an inference from some local comments, wrun: 
from small farmers who hoe this stock but despise cereals ; 
will be wise for authority to make sure that these transforma 
fields are sown, after they have been duly ploughed, and sow 
with one sort of grain. Parliamentary agriculturists are hou 
to judge from solely Eastern experience. 


Spring Visitors 

When spring sets in, even “with its usual severity,” hy. 
dreds of observers record the date of arrival of the first imm. 
grant birds, which included before March Out sand- 
martins, as well as wheat-ear and chiff-chaff. Excesses of th: 
weather have not delayed these tender little birds by a day 
they have come pat to the proper dates ; and, as usual, a cop. 
siderable proportion of the earliest observations have bee 
made in the neighbourhood of London—Norwood, fy 
example. One reason, out of several, why these visitors ar 
so much easier to detect on arrival than departure is that the 
first sight of England sets them singing. Beginners have bee 
known to confuse the songs of great tit and chiff-chaff: by 
in virtually all species identification by song is sure and 
comparatively easy. The silhouette of a small brownish bind 
in a budding hedge or tree offers a sterner problem. 


‘ 


was 


Returning Duck 

It is a surprise to find that the experiences of bird observer 
near London and in the extreme West of Wales have been 
closely similar in recent months. On the great London water 
reservoirs, as on the new decoy sanctuary in Pembrokeshire 
the commonest duck, at a number of dates, has been th 
widgeon. For myself, the very largest flock of duck that! 
have seen consisted of widgeon on the Staines reservoir. In 
Pembrokeshire teal are perhaps the most constant and per 
sistent inhabitants. One of them caught in the decoy and 
sent to the London Zoo afterwards returned to the pool wher 
it was caught. These beautiful little green-winged duck, wild 
though they may be, seem to like being caught. One bird, 
indeed, was recaught so often that it became almost as tame 
as a pet and lost its fear of man. I remember that Lord Grey 
in his Northern sanctuary found one particular teal quit 
tame within the sanctuary and intensely wild at any poi 
outside the boundary. The campaign to arrest the diminution 
of duck in general is now internationally organised, as it must 
be to prove effective. Recent examples show that thes 
Pembrokeshire duck travel at least as far as Italy and Rumanu. 


White Stoats 

Whether the cause was the hard winter, or some freak 
of albinism, I do not know, but that rarity of the south, the 
white stoat, has been seen in two places in Hertfordshue. 
One is seen repeatedly on a common in the early morning, 
and it looks like a full ermine, for the whiteness is complete 
enough to throw the dark tip of the tail into full reli. 
Nearby a number of equally white stoats were killed by 
keeper, so to call him. In this class of animal, as in hares 
and some birds, the whiteness of winter is produced by 4 
fresh growth and is therefore not due just to loss of colour- 
ing matter; but odd examples of freakish albinism are @ 
course also found. It is surprising that the bird most liable 
to this eccentricity is the blackbird, and in this case, though 
the fact is against all the laws, the whiteness may & 
inherited. W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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TOWARDS A NEW INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


gir,—Since the restoration of some kind of international order, 
after Germany has been defeated, is one of our war aims, it 
js well that there should be a continuous and vigorous dis- 
cussion of the general principles which should underlie that 
order, provided that we are not led astray into mere Utopia- 
building. But some of those who have, up to the present, 
taken part in the discussion seem scarcely to have learnt the 
lessons of the international experiments of the last twenty 
years. An understanding of the political systems and ideals 
of other countries is a condition precedent to the drafting of 
any new plan for international co-operation. 

The advocates of Federal Union have realised that one 
important cause of the League’s collapse was its failure to 
enforce a satisfactory international economic order. Since 
the League had no power to modify the autonomous economic 
policies worked out by its member States, the political 
principles for which it stood became wholly inconsistent with 
the economic ends which its members were free to pursue, 
and this contradiction led to disaster. If in a period of general 
depression, such as that of 1930-2, a country with a 
strategically strong economic position is free to defend itself 
from the effects of the depression by local measures which 
increase substantially the difficulties of others, the economically 
weaker States feel themselves justified in taking political 
action of an aggressive character for the purpose of over- 
coming their econorhic distress. These States can argue with 
some show of plausibility, when resorting to aggressive 
measures, that moral indignation on the part of the countries 
which have successfully defended themselves from depression 
at the expense of the rest of the world is misplaced and 
hypocritical. This contention is not easy to refute. 

The plan for the establishment of a Federal State, however, 
if realistic in its emphasis on economics, is unsatisfactory for 
other reasons. It is generally agreed that a Federal Union 
could be formed only of like-minded Powers, notably the 
democracies. However democracy may be defined, this 
conception of a Federal State means that its scope would be 
The probable result of the formation of 
were 


narrowly limited. 
such a Federation would be to drive countries which 
beyond the democratic pale, and so found themselves excluded 
from the Union, into establishing rival blocs. 

The proposal raises another serious difficulty. Federal 
Union implies a frontal attack on the principle of national 
sovereignty. It is conceivable that countries like Great 
Britain and France, with a iong history as independent nations, 
may be prepared to surrender some part of their administrative 
to a Federal State in which they would have a 
large influence. But many countries have just emerged, or 
are just emerging, from a position of subordination to other 
Powers. In such countries the greatest emphasis is placed 
on the assertion of their individuality, and they wouid be 
exceedingly reluctant to surrender any of their independence, 
especially as they’ may fear that their national life would again 
pass under the influence of countries from whose contro] they 
have just freed themselves. 

It may be suggested, then, that in attempting to create a 
new international order we should, first, apply the principle 
of inclusiveness, so as to avoid the establishment of rival blocs 
of Powers, and that, secondly, we should refrain from any 
overt attack on the principle of national sovereignty, since 
that would arouse resentment and suspicion. A reconstituted 
League is probably the best agency for promoting the one 
and avoiding the other. Its main positive purpose should be 
not to make a deliberate attack on national sovereignty, but 
to undermine gradually the basis of that sovereignty by 
encouraging the widespread adoption of devices and policies 
which increase international economic co-operation ; that is to 
say, by bringing within the sphere of international law many 
matters which now lie outside it This end could be secured 
by Treaties which, though signed by sovereign States, would 
in effect limit the power of those States to follow self- 
regarding policies. Thus, the League should aim at re- 
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establishing an international monetary system, adherence to 
which in itself limits the ability of States to pursue autonomous 
economic policies. It should try to ensure that legal limita- 
tions are placed on the administrative interferences with 
international trade, such as characterise our present quota- 
ridden era. It should assert again the old prescription of 
laisser-passer for persons and capital. Since in both demo- 
cratic and non-democratic countries peoples have become 
disillusioned with the results of restrictionism and autarky 
(except for war purposes), its policies might from the outset 
enjoy a considerable measure of public support. The sanctions 
clauses would certainly have to be removed from the League’s 
constitution, because the fear of the application of even 
economic sanctions might make many countries reluctant to 
abandon autarkical policies. 

Apart from these efforts to bring economic policy within 
the scope of international law, the League’s tasks at first 
should be mainly educative. It should provide a medium by 
which peoples can be informed about the political ideals, 
purposes and grievances of each other. In the last resort 
we can have a stable international order only if nations can 
find a common set of moral ideas to which they will give 
allegiance. At present this is lacking. But we must proceed 
on the assumption, not that non-democratic countries are, as 
such, incapable of co-operating peacefully with us, but that 
there is in most political systems some constituent which, if 
fostered, can be made to form the basis of an international 
order. 

Our aim should be to encourage the elements in the non- 
democratic régimes most favourable to that order, rather than 
to treat those régimes with cold hostility. Hence we need 
to create in ourselves a frame of mind sympathetic towasds 
political systems other than our own, without abandoning our 
integrity of democratic purpose. This sympathy must depend 
on understanding, and understanding demands _ intellectual 
effort as well as emotional fervour. What is surely of utmost 
importance is that the new international political machinery 
should be appropriate to the diverse national political systems 
and ideals, and that modifications in that machinery should 
always correspond to developments in the national systems 
and purposes which it attempts to reconcile.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G, C, ALLEN. 

11 Monks’ Way, West Kirby, Cheshire. 


Srr,—One is glad to see that Professor Robbins would confine 
Federation to Europe, firmly rejecting the proposal to draw in 
other democracies. 

Ten years’ residence in America has convinced me of the 
utter impracticability of including that vast country in any 
close union with Europe. And though there may be a hand- 
ful of Americans living on the Atlantic seaboard who may 
hold the opposite view, there are no grounds for thinking 
they could ever carry the majority of their countrymen with 
them. The extreme repugnance of the U.S.A. to send her 
armies across the ocean or bind herself by any agreement 
which may oblige her to do so, the subtle differences in the 
character of Europeans and Americans, the fact that America 
is a young and very independent country, whereas the young 
are apt to resent the old, the virile growth of population on 
the Pacific coast—facing away from Europe, are only some 
of the reasons which force one to this conclusion, and make 
one regret that people in England spend so much time in the 
contemplation of something which must prove fantastic. 

Nevertheless, there is one field of activity where truly inter- 
national collaboration does appear very necessary. Perhaps 
this can best be explained by pointing to a weakness of the 
a failing which, I think, has never received the 
attention it deserves. I refer to its inability to give positive 
financial succour to countries in economic distress. Thus 
necessitous countries had to apply to the Governments of 
the wealthy, or wait on the financiers of London, Paris, New 
York ; it was useless to seek aid from a League which counted 
for nothing in the financial world. In whose hands do the 
advocates of Federation propose that the only kind of power 
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which counts in peace-time should vest? Is it to remain the 
monopoly of competing financial groups each struggling for 
its own hegemony? And are we to continue the insane com- 
petition for world markets under a system which permits of 
no country getting as large a share as it would like? Ques- 
tions such as these will not be solved automatically by the 
magic word Federation, but require the most careful investiga- 
tion if we are to discover the basis of a real peace.—Faithfully 
yours, NorMAN HOWELL. 
14 Foxgrove Gardens, Felixstowe. 


PRUSSIA AND GERMANY 


Sir,—Dr. Stern-Rubarth’s idea about Germany without 
Prussia is no doubt a very good one; indeed, I consider it 
the only solution which might bring about, if not the final 
destruction, at least the humanisation of Prussianism. 

But does Dr. Stern-Rubarth not do grave injustice to such 
splendid and civilised nations as Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
not to mention the other Slav nations of high cultural tradition, 
when declaring that Prussia is rather a Slav than a German 
State? 

Is it not that the root of the ugly monster, “ Prussianism,” 
is that Prussia has become an unhealthy mixture of both these 
splendid races? 

Does the root of all evil not lie in the fact that the con- 
querors of the trans-Elbian Slav districts, the Teutons who 
colonised along the banks of the Elbe and Havel under their 
Margraves, and the knights who brought Sicilian bureaucracy 
to (East) Prussia had to remain military masters over hostile 
native populations? 

Master and subject intermixed in a tradition of brute force 
and the subject adopted the master’s bad habits. 

Moreover, if Prussia be cut off from Germany, why not 
also recreate Austria an independent State, with all inherent 
possibilities for that marvellous economical structure of a 
Danubian union? 

Germany proper is quite large enough without either Austria 
or Prussia, and then will prove that its tradition by race and 
history is just as West European as that of France. On such 
a basis a healthy Europe might be created with the Western 
Democracies, to which Germany proper then would belong, 
as the foundation-stone for a cultural and economical union 
of the whole Continent.—Yours faithfully, 

Henry GorTrorr. 


THE FUTURE OF HUMANISM 


S1r,—Dr. Gilbert Murray’s kind and generous letter prompts 
me to ask your leave to add something for which there was 
not room in my article. “He that is not against us is on our 
part.” In face of all that threatens to overwhelm us, those 
who are fundamentally believers in human values cannot 
afford to quarrel. There could be no more futile waste of 
power than for Humanists and Christians to indulge in the 
barren energy of recrimination. We need one another—now 
more than ever. Christianity on its side needs the Humanists. 
They can help to save us from that current tendency towards 
a theological transcendenialism which must very seriously 
impair its influence. The Christian religion is robbed of 
half its meaning if it is divorced from its real context amid 
those other activities of Spirit, in the arts and sciences and 
humane causes to which Humanism bears its witness. 
Humanists on their side need Christianity. If it falls, 
Humanism will fall with it. For—as I tried to say in my 
review and as events now so clearly demonstrate—Humanism 
is not self-sustaining. It can only stand in the evil day if 
it rests on those ultimate convictions which are enshrined 
in the creed of Christianity. The liberal and humane 
“Christian” Ethos breaks down without the support of 
Christian doctrine. If its intellectual foundations crack, no 
tradition can survive long. 

Thus, as I say, we need one another. Perhaps we have 
Grawn our frontiers too narrowly. The time has come when 
it should be frankly recognised that all who believe in 
Righteousness and Charity, though they may not cal] them- 
selves Christians, are nevertheless followers of the True 
Light and citizens of that Christian inheritance which is now 
so dangerously imperilled. Might not they, in turn, be pre- 


pared to recognise that they cannot survive without the 
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Church to sustain that belief in human 

in the long run, on faith in God? 
“Scepticism ” such as Dr. Murray’s 

to Christianity: it is a “naturally Christian” creed which 


is not an alternative 


stops short of the Christian affirmations 

sincere religion must surely admit wide Margins of 

agnosticism. A cocksure theology is seldom true. If he 

prefers to disclaim the name of Christian, it is not the Church 

that wishes to excommunicate him! Might he maintain th 

the fuller belief is false?—Yours, &c., F. R. Barry, 
Westminster Abbey. 


Any intellectually 


S1R,—Canon Barry’s both friendly and critical article on 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s book, Stoic, Christian and 
Humanist, is thought-provoking for one who subscribes tg 
Dr. Murray’s views. The Canon is criticising the Philosophy 
of a man whose practical work, e.g., for the League of 
Nations, in good repute and bad, has, even more than his 
academic achievements, won universal praise and gratitude 
Yet Canon Barry thinks that the basis of Dr. Murray’ 
philosophy can be described as “ flying in the face of all the 
evidence.” Surely there is enough evidence to show that 
Dr. Murray’s “Humane and Liberal Spirit,” divorced from 
or indifferent to “revelational religion,’ has produced, and 
is producing, the great bulk—I would say the great bulk—of 
those activities which have opened men’s minds and 
stimulated them to achieve all the noblest work for a long 
time past. But, says the Canon, Liberalism cannot sustain 
itself, and this because Nazis and Communists exist and are 
repudiating liberal ideals. (But are they not equally repu- 
diating Christian ones?) 

Surely this is too speedy and too big a conclusion to draw 
from what up to now are but brief episodes in world history, 

The many long periods during which “ revelational religion” 
was powerless to prevent vast evils which lasted longer than 
Nazi-ism or Communism have yet done should warn us not 
to take the last bit of evidence and upon that to damn the 
permanent values of what Dr. Murray calls “the Humane 
Spirit” and “the Liberal Spirit.” 

Canon Barry in his case for revelational belief seems to 
include only a belief in God and in the “True Light that 
lightest every man,” &c. Gone seem to be all the theological 
dogmas and church articles with which, in such a discussion, 
the Canon must forgive me for thinking he is careful not 
to burden himself. This, though he and a thousand of his 
brother ministers must teach them as true, week in, week 
out. Taught, I fear, most often in place of the “ Humane 
and Liberal Spirit.” 

Strange it is that any defence of 1evelational 
nowadays, against s fair, yet so powerful, a controversalist 
as Dr. Murray can only be attempted after the critic has first 
conveniently disposed of or concealed the major part of his 
ancient weapons.—Yours faithfully, ATHELSTAN RENDALL. 

Redlands, Branksome Park, Bournemouth. 
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THE METROPOLITAN CITY 


S1r,—Heat rather taan light may come from the friction 
between Mr. Pick and Mr. Osborn. The subject is far too 
important for this to be the result. Mr. Piek has succegded 
in pressing multitudes of people into underground tubes ‘and 
is an artist at the work, and Mr. Osborn wants us to keep 
our feet on the earth rather than to burrow under it or be 
suspended over it. Which is right? Statistics when applied 
to human life are often fallacious because they apply to 
quantity and not to quality. How quantity affects quality 
in such a case requires more research, but we know that 
where men are herded together the results are apt to be bad, 
and that broad averages are of no use but conceal the black 
patches 

There are parts of London where civilisation flourishes, and 
happy is the man who can take advantage of this ; but there 
are great stretches of London where civilisation does not 
flourish and unhappy are the many who live in them. True 
values of life can only exist where human needs are fully 
satisfied, and these needs are bound up with land to live 
and play upon, fresh air to breathe, good food, &c. Judged 
by elmentary standards London fails. It is too unwieldy and 
chaotic and many of its values do not ring true, nor do we 
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feel inclined to wait until in some remote age a Utopian 
metropolitan city emerges. Man is a social being, and all 
plots on civilisation such as exist in London reflect on us all, 
quite apart from the economic and political drag which the 
great city is on the rest of the country. 

Every attempt to simplify our social problems in a way 
which ‘will satisfy human needs and create interesting and 
varied new communities, throbbing with life and energy, 
chould be welcomed. They will always increase the possibility 
of having greater communities, the centres of thought and 
life, but not too big to be manageable. 
Letchworth, Herts. NoRMAN MACFADYEN. 


THE ANTI-WAR MINORITY 


si—Yours is the first recognition with which I have met 
of the existence of a minority who oppose the continuance of 
the war. But I do not think you over-estimate its extent 
and its importance. 

You cannot judge the unfettered opinion inside the Labour 
Party from the block vote and the manipulated discussion 
of a Labour Party Conference. In our Coventry Labour 
delegate meeting with free discussion a resolution against 
the continuance of the war was carried by a good majority, 
although our prospective candidate, Mr. Richard Crossman, 
supports the orthodox Transport House view. 

There are some reasons why many folk cannot support the 
war vhich you seem to ignore. I know that wherever they 
are advocated with documented evidence they win over 
Government war supporters. I can only enumerate a few. 
This Government has never attempted to deal with the 
deeper causes of the war, of which Hitlerism is a symptom. 

The German Anti-Hitlerites can only be strengthened by 
some guaranteed assurance that Britain stands for an impartial 
settiement of territorial and economic questions. A renuncia- 
tion of Britain’s imperial claims in favour of international 
control would have prevented the war and even now would 
convince the neutrals and the German minority of our dis- 
interestedness. No gesture of renunciation has been given. 
Ottawa, the French and British failure to disarm in 1920-30, 
the pledge of Britain to back up an absurd Polish territorial 
status quo, the black troops on the Rhine, the blockade of 
1919 are ancient history to British war supporters. They are 
living wounding sores in German memories as well as in the 
minds of thoughtful neutrals. 

Those who carry on this war by their deeds as well as 
their words over the wireless have not moral imagination 
enough to win over Germany to freedom and truth. 

That has got to be done, and a three or ten years bloodshed 
will not do it.—Yours faithfully, RIcHARD LEE. 

Westgate, Stoke Park, Coventry. 


SHIPOWNERS AND WAR PROFITS 


Sm,—In the debate in the House of Commons, and in subse- 
quent Press comment, concern is expressed about the post- 
war position of the shipping industry, having regard to the 
high freights which are being paid to the neutral shipowners 
for the services which as a community we must have if we 
are to maintain the standard of comfort which we at present 
enjoy. 

One may feel a certain sympathy with the shipowner who 
sees his competitor receiving better terms than he can possibly 
hope to secure himself. But one’s sympathy ought not to 
blind one to the hard, unpleasant facts of the situation. There 
will be no profits out of which the United Kingdom ship- 
owner can be placed in a comfortable post-war position. As a 
community we are engaged in a series of processes, which are 
very elaborate in themselves, but which in their ultimate eco- 
nomic effect are equivalent to piling up vast quantities of guns 
and shells. When we have won the war, our “ profit” will 
consist of these guns and shells. They may be worn-out guns 
and shells which have been exploded on European fields. They 
may be nice new guns end highly polished shells, and, if so, 
it will mean that Europe’s loss of man-power will have been 
so much smaller. But the economic value of these processes 
When it is all over will just be the scrap value of these pro- 
ducts—not absolutely negligible, but very nearly so. 
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If therefore the shipowner is to receive something which he 
can enter in his books as profits, he can only do it at the 


expense of some other class of the community. I have no 
shipping interests myself, but I made many shipowner friends 
in the last Ministry of Shipping, and if the shipowners can 
secure some advantage at the expense of some other capitalistic 
section of the community, I for one will bear it with equa- 
nimity. But if the advantage is to be gained at the expense 
of the general standard of living—and this must be the result 
of the general inflation which would be inevitable if an attempt 
were made ct a widespread distribution of illusive profits—I 
trust that the House of Commons will make an effective 
protest. 

The Government cannot fairly give profits over and above 
the earnings of the pre-war period. It can—always subject to 
the proviso that our general economic policy is intelligent 
enough to enable us to win the war—undertake that when the 
war is over the shipowner shall have his tools back in reason- 
ably good condition. If nothing very serious happens to the 
peund, the terms which the Ministry of Shipping will cheer- 
fully pay will keep his liquid werking capital intact so long 
as he does not distribute unnecessary dividends. The experi- 
ence of the last war was that only a few years’ work was 
required to obliterate the material loss of the 1914-1918 period. 
History will repeat itself in this respect, if we are all prepared 
to work, and the enterprise of the shipowner can be trusted to 
recuperate his losses. 

The proper line for the shipowner to take is to urge that 
the main economic and financial policy of the Government is 
such, even if it is temporarily unpleasant, as will maintain the 
value of his pound at a reasonable figure. He would also do 
well to bear in mind that some of the large fortunes made by 
some shipowners in the last war were not devoted to keeping 
the British flag flying on the seas.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, T. Lopce. 
Blunham Grange, Blunham, Beds. 


MR. SUMNER WELLES AND THE NAZIS 


S1r,—The sudden outburst of Nazi accusations against the 
American Government, timed to coincide with the return of 
Mr. Sumner Welles to Washington, would suggest that his 
recent meeting with Herr Hitler may not have been altogether 
a happy one. 

This is scarcely surprising if we recall that it was Mr. 
Welles who in December, 1938, refused to accept the protest 
of the German Government against a speech made by Mr. 
Ickes, the American Secretary of the Interior, in which the 
latter said that to compare Nazi doings with the practices of 
the Middle Ages was to insult the Middle Ages. 

In refusing the German demand for “a public and official 
expression of regret,” Mr. Welles told the German Chargé 
d’Affaires that the policy recently pursued in Germany had 
shocked and confounded public opinion in the United States 
more profoundly than anything which had taken place in 
many decades.—Yours faithfully, ROBERT DAVIDSON. 

Bearsden, Dumbartonshire. 


LORD TRENCHARD’S AIR FORCE 


S1r,—“ Strategicus” in his very interesting article in your 
issue of March 29th states that Air-Marshal (General) 
Trenchard had in the Independent Air Force a command 
of “ nearly 350,000 officers and men,” and that it carried out 
raids into Germany for “over a year.” If this were indeed 
sO, it would be amazing that the operations did not have more 
effect than in fact they had. The facts are that the 
Independent Air Force never consisted of more than ten 
squadrons (nine bomber and one fighter) out of the 183 
operational squadrons of the whole Air Force ; that the total 
strength of the Air Force in all theatres of war and at home 
never exceeded 300,000 officers and men, and that the 
Independent Force was in existence only from June to 
November, 1918. Such a stupendous Force as “ Strategicus ” 
attributes to General Trenchard and operating for as long a 
period as he states would have had a profound influence on 
the issue of the war.—Yours faithfully, J. M. SpaiGcur. 


Inglemere, 29 Smitham Downs Road, Purley, Surrey. 
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“ BRITAIN ” 


Sir,—Like Mr. Steel Maitland, I was intrigued by Mr. 
Corbett’s saying that he doesn’t “use that word ever.” Unlike 
him, I am not pained, only filled with admiration. What I 
should like to know is, how does Mr. Corbett do it? 

For one thing, he can never sing “ Rule Britannia ” (unless, 
like some people in church, he begins with the second line). 
And no doubt he has forbidden them at school to let his 
little boy read Julius Caesar, lest he should some day ask why, 
when that worthy landed in England, there was not a single 
Englishman to meet him. As for coins of the realm, how 
Mr. Corbett must loathe the sight of them! (Or perhaps he 
holds that “BR: OMN: ” is just short for England in some 
foreign tongue.) 

As to the typical Englishman’s curious lack of popularity in 
other lands, we know how it is. The English are a proud 
race: they think themselves superior to every other people. 
We Scots, on the contrary, are not proud. (We get on not 
so badly with other peoples.) We only consider ourselves 
superior to the English. But Mr. Steel Maitland knows 
very well that it is no use telling the English about their 
pride. It only confirms them in it. Taken firmly, they are a 
lovable race; our ancient enemies and our eternal friends. 
Meanwhile, as we used to say in the last war, don’t let them 
be worried; we shall not make a separate peace.—Yours 
obediently, D. C. Lusk. 

19 Magdala Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 


S1r,—I have had letters of almost identical wording as Mr. 
Steel Maitland’s ; but tolerant is not the word I should have 
used myself about some of them. 

May I answer him? I do not knowingly use one word when 
obviously meaning another. If I say or write England, I 
mean England and no other part or parcel of the United 
Kingdom, least of all Scotland. 

Words one dislikes—even “ definitely”—can be avoided. 

N. G. F. Corsetr. 

Orchard Cottage, Fetcham, Leatherhead. 


INVADED BRITAIN 


S1r,—The legend of the doings of the red-mantled women 
at Fishguard seems immortal. (Mr. Clark’s pump adds a 
detail new to me.) Like most legends, it has a grain of truth. 
It is true that the women were present when the invaders laid 
down their arms, and it is true that the invaders took them 
to be soldiers. 

The French squadron anchored off the north coast of 
Pencaer, about five miles from Fishguard, at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon of Wednesday, February 22nd, 1797. The landing 
began at § and went on till 2 next morning. As the invaders 
were instructed to live on the country, they could not leave 
the peninsula till they had collected provisions enough. On 
Thursday therefore the men were sent foraging. Visiting the 
abandoned farms and thinking more of their own needs than 
the regiment’s, they began by killing and hastily cooking geese 
and fowls. The wine from a recent wreck with which every 
house was well stocked added to the pleasure of the feast. 

Gorged with half-raw food and potations pottle deep 
hundreds of the men were by afternoon helpless beasts: a week 
after the surrender seventy were still too sick to move. What 
little discipline there had been was then dissipated. Further- 
more, the fact that the natives had attacked instead of joining 
the invaders convinced Tate that the primary purpose of the 
invasion—the raising of a rebellion—could not be accom- 
plished. Hence “upon night’s setting in” he sent an offer to 
capitulate. 

On Friday morning the officers gave up their swords and 
were sent under escort to Haverfordwest. In the afternoon 
the rank and file laid down their arms on the sands at Good- 
wick, the bay between Pencaer and Fishguard. The people 
from all the country round (among them my grandmother 
from a village four miles off) flocked to the steep hill bounding 
the bay on the Fishguard side. The French coming down 
the opposite hill half a mile away took the red mantles of 
the women to be the red coats of soldiers. But the mistake 
had nothing to do with the capitulation. The mistake was 
made by the privates on Friday afternoon ; the offer to sur- 
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render had been made by their commander on Thursday »; 

before he had seen either a red coat or a red mantle : 

faithfully, ' 
Brynhyfryd, Narberth, Pem. 


[We cannot 
Spectator.]} 


continue this correspondence.—Ep The 


« CONFUCIUS, HE SAY...” 


Sir,—The “Confucius, he say . . .” advertisements men- 
tioned in “A Spectator’s Notebook” seem to me to raise . 
point of taste. One is left wondering whether people would 
consider it desirable if a Chinese merchant were to insert jn 
the newspapers a picture of a fat bearded Jew with the 
caption “Jesus Christ Would Have Enjoyed This Tea” 
“ Janus’s” account of the origin of the idea might almog 
have been guessed. We can learn a lot from America, But 
it is to be hoped that we are proof against that peculix 
American infection which can make a craze out of pole- 
squatting or the infantile bubblings of nit-wit columnists— 
Yours faithfully, Winston Granay, 
Treberran, Perranporth, Cornwall. 


A NORWEGIAN ON FINLAND 


S1R,—I have just received the following letter from a Norwegian 
friend of mine whose husband has been fighting in Finland 
She says: 

“. . . Our hearts are heavy for gallant little Finland ; the peace 
seemed to come so suddenly that it was difficult to realise it was 
true. It might have been very much worse, and that is all on 
can say. She has gained a tremendous victory in the way thy 
really matters and given a stunning blow to Bolshevism all ove 
the world. She will rise again more wonderful than ever with such 
spirit, I am _ sure. 

“"~-. . I am more thankful than ever now that Frithjof wen 
when he did. I wish to Heaven that Norway and Sweden had 
not got this complex of fear as regards Germany. It is only th 
politicians. If they would only make a bold stroke they would 
be in a much stronger position. I wish they would have ; 
conference and be addressed personally by Lord Halifax or someone 
like him, as I am sure the countries as a whole do not her 
enough truth about Germany. I met someone the other day who 
thought a concentration camp was quite a wonderful place! 

“Can't you talk to someone influential about it? I just long 
to, as we MUST let these two countries know the whole truth 
Ir is not enough that they are indignant about the loss of ther 
ships and sailors or that their sympathy is 90 per cent. with th 
Allies. They need concrete confidence in the Allies and their aims,” 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant. MARGARET SASSOOX. 

Ashley Cottage, Roehampton, S.W. 15. 


THE BANNED AREAS OF SCOTLAND 


S1r,—One of the many points in the Report of the Economic 
Committee on the Highlands and Islands which has bea 
shelved because of the war was the need to encourage tounst 
traffic and the necessity for setting up local Central Marketing 
Boards. It now seems that not only are the findings of th: 
Report to be set aside indefinitely, but that the Highlands art 
to suffer further hardship because they have become by la¥ 
a “banned area.” If the “intolerable delay ” and “ foolish re 
tape” already mentioned in your issue of March 29th is no 
ended, many hotels, inns and private boarding houses will & 
ruined. I know of one hotel opened last year with high hope. 
The bookings naturally failed last September, but promised 
well for this spring and summer until the news came of tt 
“banned area.” Since then both spring and summer bookings 
have been cancelled steadily. Incidentally, trade in the Lor 
lands of Scotland also suffers. A firm of engineers was asked 
to send someone to the Highlands immediately. A permit catd 
could not be obtained in time and the work was lost. 
Those who live in the West Highlands and Islands of So 
land pay freight charges that are a virtual tax upon existence- 
surely it is mot necessary to add to their burdens by d* 
couraging visitors by needless delay and official red tape. From 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland men have gone at the 
first call of war. It would be sad indeed if, because of 
neglect and lack of imagination, when peace comes the glens 
and straths were found to be empty and desolate—a breedité 
place for sheep and cattle.-—Yours, &c., HELEN MACLEAN. 
Edinburgh. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 


No. 30 

puzes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 Is. are offered 
for the best list of the “Six Greatest Fools in History.” 
Competitors should briefly give reasons for their choice, and 
in the interests of peace on earth should confine their atten- 
tion to those who are no longer on it. 


RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 30.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, April 12th, 1940. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the 
prize should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Com- 
petitors are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no com- 
petitor is eligible for more than one prize in any given week. 
Envelopes should bear a 13d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 
Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future competitions. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 28 


READERS were invited to state which of six specified famous 
historical characters they would most like to have been and 
to give their reasons in not more than 300 words. This was 
an extremely interesting competition to judge, and the entries 
were almost all of a high standard of merit. Of the six 
characters given, Wesley was the most often chosen, 29 per 
cent. of competitors voting for him. Socrates came next with 
25 per cent.; 16 per cent. chose Wren, 12 per cent. the 
Prince Consort; Dr. Johnson and Charlemagne came last 
with 9 per cent. each. The most ingenious entry came from 
Dr. J. H. Shackleton Bailey, who solved the problem with 
a neat statistical method: 

Let us suppose that the three chief factors in the making of 
a great life are (1) success in achieving a lofty aim, (2) personal 
happiness, (3) benefit conferred on mankind. To each of these 
a figure may be assigned representing the length, breadth and 
height of a cuboid whose volume then can be taken as represent- 
ing the life evaluation of the great man under consideration. A 
table thus constructed might, in the opinion of the writer—for 
it is impossible to eliminate the personal equation—show the 
following result: 


(1) (2) (3) Volume 
1. Charlemagne 10 7 9 630 
2. Wesley 8 6 10 480 
3. Socrates 7 8 7 392 
4. Wren 6 10 5 300 
5. Johnson 6 ‘ 4 120 
6. Prince Consort 4 4 4 64 


Another much more personal method of evaluation might make 
the decision depend upon how far each of these six famous men 
realised one’s own conception of an ideally interesting and profit- 
able life. A Wesleyan would then naturally plump for his own 
hero. On the other hand, a university don might prefer Socrates, 
a politician Charlemagne, or an artist Wren. A happy Benedict 
might ever award the Prince Consort the foremost place on his 


list. 

At the other end of the scale from this impersonal] technique 
was Miss E. M. Keate, M.B.E., whose very interesting entry 
began as follows: 

Of all the historical characters mentioned for choice in this 
competition, Sir Christopher Wren stands out for me, partly, no 
doubt, because I was brought up in one of the great buildings 
connected with his name—Hampton Court Palace—and I wrote 
the current Official Guide to the Palace. Perhaps I may add that 
I smoked my first (surreptitious) cigarette, at the age of fifteen, 
in the room where he died, at Court House, on Hampton Court 


Green. 

Christopher Wren was also the choice of Towanbucket 
whose brilliant entry would certainly have won first prize 
if literary merit was the only thing to be taken into con- 
sideration ; but delightful though his verses are, some of the 
reasons with which he supports his choice might seem a 
little thin if expressed in humble prose. Three competitors— 
Miss D. N. Daglish, whose chose Dr. Johnson, Mr. Kenneth 
Horne and Mr. James Turner, both of whom chose Wesley, 
and for almost exactly the same reasons—stood out as 
approaching and solving the problem in the most rational 
way. It was very difficult to choose between them, but we 
eventually decided that the first prize should go to Miss 
Daglish and the second to Mr. Turner. There were at least 
ten other competitors whose entries we should have liked to 


have been able to print. 
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First Prize. 
Dr. JOHNSON. 

Had I lived in the eighteenth century, I presume my tempera- 
ment would be the same as it is today, and therefore my admiration 
for Dr. Johnson would have been as great. I envy him for not 
being the slave of the divided mind. To honour and obey 
authority, to clear the mind of cant, was easier for him than it is 
for the modern who happens to be torn between Liberal humani- 
tarianism and orthodox Christianity with all its hardness. Inclined 
to indulge in what Chesterton called “the weak defence of every- 
thing,” I gaze wistfully (and, I suppose, would have gazed just 
as wistfully a century and a half ago) at a fine mind which can 
be compassionate without going to extremes of whitewashing. As 
an unsuccessful writer, I would have been inspired by the sight 
of a man becoming eminent after years of unrewarded drudgery, 
and being naturally slothful I would have gloried in being able 
to share the failing with so great a man—if the publicity of the 
time allowed Johnson’s personal secrets to be spread abroad. I 
would have been so delighted with his remarks on Shakespeare that 
I would have longed to identify myself with the author. Johnson 
does not strike ‘one as a happy man, and it is happiness which most 
of us envy ; but he was a man ever aiming at progress, purification, 
unity, and that goal is at all times admirable. 

D. N. DAGLISH. 


Second Prize. 
JOHN WESLEY. 

I had no doubt in my mind. John Wesley was easily my choice. 
For he lived as full a life as it was possible, a life crowded wi 
interest. He was never bored, never idle, and always at peace 
inwardly. He was sure that his life was a real contribution to 
the world’s happiness. He knew that the Gospel he preached set 
men’s hearts right. He saw with his own eyes men made new, 
homes made supremely happy. Wesley knew that people every- 
where were hungry for the message he had to give. He had a 
deep and an abiding satisfaction that his message could not be 
seriously challenged, and he had no fear of what man could do 
unto him. His message meant life, abundant life, and it was his 
constant joy to proclaim it. He was sure of God, and his burning 
faith scattered the doubts of men. 

To be able to leave the deepest impression—and an impression 
of lasting good—on the eighteenth century is an achievement that 
one cannot but envy. John Wesley was easily the most outstand- 
ing beneficent figure of that century. Think also of the organisa- 
tion he left behind—a vast church that stands for the highest 
possible principles. The Methodist Church was his creation. 
Every part of the British Isles, and many other parts of the world 
today feel the influences of that holy man of God—John Wesley. 
His name is revered in countless homes. 

What a life! What an achievement! Yes, I would rather have 
been John Wesley than any other great character in history. 

JAMES TURNER. 
Commended. 
SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
In good King Charles’s golden days 
When London was a wen, sir, 
There lived a man beyond all praise 
Whose name was Dr. Wren, sir. 
A skilful, merry soul was he 
By all the best conjecture, 
As busy as a working bee 
With life and architecture. 
And this is true, that I'll affirm: 
If I were born agen, sir, 
I'd gladly live another term 
To be Sir Christopher Wren, sir. 


How fine, like him, to deal with calls 
When out with men a-dining, 

By leaving word that new St. Paul’s 
He was engaged designing! 

How grand to wear a rich, laced coat, 
With beaver hat and tassel ; 

And get an envious colleague’s goat 
Re-building Windsor Castle! 


To see the slums of London Town, 
I’ve often had the leisure, 
But watching London’s slums burn down— 
I envy Wren that pleasure! 
And though his fine new schemes were wrecked 
By County Council banning, 
He had, I seem to recollect, 
A gorgeous time town-planning. 
His low beginnings I deplore: 
He was a mere professor ; 
And I prefer to take the floor 
With him as P.R.S., sir. 
In lighter moments, Nellie Gwynn 
May possibly have kissed him ; 
Or, hearing he was not within, 
Sam. Pepys may just have missed him. 
I’d like to live his length of days 
And die, like him, deserving 
The note of universal praise 
The ages were reserving. 
To leave those testaments of stone 
In lovely grace ascending— 
I’d give my life without a groan 
To reach that happy ending. 


"TOWANBUCKET. 
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A German Leader 


Nemesis? The Story of Otto Strasser. By Douglas Reed. 


(Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. DOouGLas REED’s latest thriller breaks new ground. 
Everybody knew something about Gregor Strasser, one of 
Hitler’s chief lieutenants during the struggle for power and 
one of his victims in the massacre of June 30th, 1934. But 
which of us could answer questions about his brother, his 
career, his personality and his plans? In these brilliant pages 
we are introduced to a man of high intellectual power, of 
constructive imagination, of exceptional tenacity. Mr. Reed 
has succeeded in his aim. To use the jargon of the day, he 
has put Otto Strasser on the map. 

One of the surprises of the book is the revelation of the 
difference between the brothers. Gregor emerges as a tragic 
figure, lacking the will to power which is needed for a stiff 
fight, and going down before the onslaught of a cunning and 
unscrupulous foe whom he was blind enough to trust. Otto, 
on the other hand, with as good a brain and far more self- 
assurance, never completely succumbed to the sway of the 
Fuhrer, and indeed went into open opposition sooner than 
any other disillusioned Nazi. He has been fighting Hitler 
for the last ten years, first in his own country, then outside. 
Today he is in Paris, waiting for the opportunity which he 
and his biographer believe will come when Hitler and 
Hitlerism are swept away by revolution or defeat. He is 
nerved for the struggle by a twofold determination—to revenge 
his murdered brother and to give Germany the pafticular 
brand of Socialism which Hitler had promised but speedily 
cast aside. “He remains a merry fellow who lives hard, loves 
hard, eats and drinks with enjoyment, carries on his one-man 
war with gusto, never forgets his revolver, has a long score to 
settle, loves his country, and likes to laugh.” ‘That he leads 
and enjoys a Bohemian life is made clear to us with needless 
iteration. It is not an altogether attractive type, and not every 
reader will be convinced that he would be the best ruler of 
post-Nazi Germany. After all, he took part in the long cam- 
paign to overthrow the Weimar Republic, which, though by 
no means a golden age, was a paradise in comparison with the 
abominations of the Nazi régime. 

The main cause of the breach between Otto Strasser and 
Hitler was their different interpretation of “ National 
Socialism.” To the Fithrer the of Germany’s 
strength was the principal aim: the emphasis was on the 
word National. To Otto Strasser the Socialism was the chief 
attraction. He had fought with great distinction in the war 
and is as good a German patriot as anyone alive. But his 
eyes were fixed on a social revolution which would give the 
little man his chance. It was a shock to discover that Hitler’s 
Socialism was merely window-dressing, and that he sacrificed 
it without hesitation for the support of the great industrialists. 
The brothers remained devoted friends till the end, but from 
1930, when Otto broke away and started his Black Front, they 
were sundered by a deep gulf. Gregor believed that the 
Nazi chief was sincere in his championship of a new social 
order, and might establish it if guided and encouraged by 
men like himself. Otto, on the other hand, regarded Hitler 
as the betrayer of a sacred cause, the opportunist who had 
deliberately taken the wrong turning. Sometimes he calls 
himself a revolutionary Socialist, sometimes a Conservative 
revolutionary, and his biographer thinks the latter description 
the more accurate. 

Otto Strasser has explained his system in a number of 
books and pamphlets which are unknown in England and 
which we are therefore glad to find summarised. On the vital 
issue of property he has a plan of his own. He would abolish 
private ownership of land, mineral resources and the products 
of the earth, and the means of production. He would sub- 
stitute the hereditary fief or fee, reviving a system which 
existed in Germany before the Liberal era, for which he has 
so little taste. His proposal would mean the confiscation cf 
the great estates and their division among a small peasantry 
holding them in hereditary fee from the State. In practice 
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this would affect chiefly the great landlords of Eastern 
Germany. The Nazi scheme for the safeguarding of the 
peasant’s hereditary holding was a step in the richt direction, 
and indeed the only piece of real Socialism which has 
materialised. But it does not go far enough to satisfy Strasser 
for the great East Elbian estates remain intact. “A German 
Socialism,” as he calls it, is still a dream. 

Next to the chapter entitled “Crazy Odyssey,” with its 
thrilling adventures and tragedies, there is noth’ne more arrest. 
ing than the narrative of the struggle for power during the 
winter of 1932-3. It has often been described, but here js 
some fresh material. When the autumn election of 1932 
registered an unmistakable decline in the fortunes of the 
Nazi Party, the question of a new Government became acute, 
Papen, an ambitious intriguer, had resigned after two smashing 
defeats at the polls. Schleicher had succeeded him, but he 
had no following, and he needed allies. Hindenburg solemnly 
declared that he would never make “the Bohemisn Corporal” 
Chancellor. Gregor Strasser reported this Presidentia} ver 
to Hitler, and added that the highest post might possibly be 
obtainable for himself. The Vice-Chancellorship in 4 
Schleicher Ministry he could certainly secure. Hitler seemed 
convinced, and made conditions for a Strasser-Schleicher- 
Leipart coalition—Leipart representing the trade unions, Qn 
December 7th, 1932, Gregor telephoned from Berlin to 
Hitler, who agreed to come from Munich next day to con- 
clude the negotiations. Gregor was at the station to meet 
him, but the Fuhrer did not arrive. He had been intercepted 
at Weimar by Géring and Goebbels, who had persuaded him 
to reject the scheme. From this moment events moved at a 
dizzy speed. Papen arranged with Hitler to oust Schleicher 
and form a Conservative-Nazi coalition. Schleicher was 
overthrown, Gregor Strasser retired into private life, and 


Hitler became the master of Germany. Without Papen’s 
treachery and Hindenburg’s senility that disaster would not 
have occurred. 

Mr. Reed speaks complacently of the recent decline in 


Hitler’s prestige. He is already a back number, we are assured, 
and it is time to talk of his successor. That defeat would 
involve his disappearance is obvious, and no one knows it 
better than himself. But it seems very optimistic to assert 
that his day is done, and we are given no reasons for this 
belief. Assuming, however, that the Ftihrer disappears, our 
author considers Géring and Otto Strasser to be likely candi- 
dates for the succession—the former if a patched-up peace 
ends an inconclusive war, the latter if we win a resounding 
victory. Otto Strasser hates Géring more than Hitler, and 
holds him mainly responsible for the murder of his brother. 
Most, if not all, readers will share the author’s horror at the 
notion that we should ever be called on to shake hands with 
the blood-stained Field-Marshal, who lacks Hitler’s excuse 
of abnormality. Whatever impression we may form of the 
hero of this book, he would at any rate be infinitely preferable, 
and we are told that he would be ready to co-operate with 
other exiles. 

One of the reasons why many readers will fail to share 
the author’s enthusiasm for his subject is his attitude to the 
Jews. Otto Strasser, needless to say, is free from Hitler's 
pathological aversion, but he does not accept the only satis- 
factory principle, namely, equal rights for all law-abiding 
citizens. Mr. Reed can hardly be expected to share our 
apprehensions, for his well-known anti-Semitism is repeatedly 
proclaimed. His attacks on the poor refugees from Nazi 
oppression who have found a temporary or permanent home 
in England suggest a curious blindness to one of the most 
ancient and honourable of English traditions. The fifty pages 
of the postscript in which Be parades the familiar slogans of 
the Left are the least interesting in the book. “The awful 
fear that the idea of social progress might revive in Europe 
and in this country, that &ey might one day have one million 
pounds instead of two, icads influential people in this country 
to rack their brains for a way to inflict the appearance of 
defeat on Germany while preserving intact in that country 
the régime of its real rulers—the magnates and armaments- 
monarchs who before 1914 nose-led it through Kaiser Wilhelm 
and in 1933 put Hitler into power.” This astonishing passage 
indicates that Mr. Reed knows more about the Continent, 
where he has spent so many fruitful years, than about his 
own land. G. P. Goocn. 
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RITISH 
AIRWAYS 


BRITISH reliability 
BRITISH efficiency 
BRITISH courtesy 


these are the watchwords 
which have earned just praise 
for the names of IMPERIAL AIRWAYS and BRITISH AIRWAYS 


















































The activities of these two Companies 
are henceforth to be united 
under the British Overseas Airways Corporation 











Their traditions remain 
as the guiding principles 
by which the new Corporation will strive 
proudly and industriously 


to give still greater strength to the bonds that link Britain to her Empire and 
to friendly nations overseas 
to maintain the position of British Civil Aviation throughout the World 


and above all 
to give the public at all times the service which it requires 















TO-DAY THERE ARE REGULAR BRITISH AIR SERVICES BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND 














FRANCE EGYPT FRENCH EQUATORIAL PALESTINE 
ITALY ANGLO-EGYPTIAN AFRICA IRAQ 
GREECE SUDAN NIGERIA INDIA 
NORWAY UGANDA GOLD COAST BURMA 
SWEDEN KENYA INDO-CHINA 
TANGANYIKA HONG KONG 
PORTUGUESE THAILAND 
MALTA EAST AFRICA MALAYA 
TUNIS UNION OF SOUTH NETHERLANDS 
AFRICA EAST INDIES 






AUSTRALIA 





British Overseas Airways Corporation, Airways House, London, S.W.| 
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Gilt Off the Gingerbread 


Since Yesterday: The Nineteen Thirties in America. By 
Frederick Lewis Allen. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 

WHEN he wrote Only Yesterday, Mr. Allen was a pioneer, 
but over the trail he blazed how many contemporary social 
historians have marched, imitating his methods and, less 
successfully, attempting to imitate his virtues! Those methods 
and those virtues are used and displayed in this new volume, 
which opens with September 3rd, 1929, the high-water mark 
of the great stock-market boom, and ends exactly ten years 
later with the Prime Minister’s speech on the radio announcing 
the opening of the second Anglo-German war. 

In those ten years the world was so full of a number of 
things that a chronicler, in his professional capacity, had 
reason to be a good deal happier than most kings. But rich 
as his materials were, Mr. Allen’s narrative does not glow 
with happiness. It is definitely grave, if not grey. The period 
covered by his earlier book had its own ugly and its own mad 
side. But “America the Golden,” to borrow Mr. Ramsay 
Muir’s excellent title, was a first-class show ; it suited Mr. 
Mencken down to the ground, for, to use one of the favourite 
adjectives of that sage, it was gaudy. The last ten years have 
been rich in absurdity as well as in interest. Flagpole-sitters, 
goldfish-swallowers, marathon-dancers, “handies,” “ knock- 
knock,” jitterbugs and women’s hats ; no one can say that the 
American talent for uninhibited fun has died. But these 
absurdities are now merely comic relief in a tragedy. Before 
1929 they were merely the high-lights in a comedy. 

Dove sono i bei momenti 

Di dolcezza é di piacer? 
Now the artless rhymes and rhythms of the ‘twenties are 
replaced by “ songs of social significance,” and if the audience 
at a Benny Goodman recital startled the solemn by dancing in 
the aisles, it might have been noted that when Mr. Goodman 
played for dancers, the swing-devotees often refused to waste 
in mere dancing the chance of being close to the great man 
when he “ went to town.” 

Mr. Allen devotes a good deal of space to a discussion of 
the changes in the folkways, especially in the sexual and 
alcoholic habits of the average American. The ‘twenties were 
the years when young women learned that they could talk 
about anything, even if they meant that they could not talk 
about anything else. But, as the Lynds have pointed out, the 
smaller towns of the Middle West still clung to the ancient 
ways. Female smoking, in public at least, was still frowned 
on, and it was possible (though not easy) to live for long 
periods in such places and never see a respectable male citizen, 
much less a lady, “ with drink taken.” The depression and 
the repeal of prohibition accelerated the change over to the 
new standards. It was no longer necessary to imitate Mr. 
Thurber’s young women and go to New York “ for concerts.” 
The change in what was thought possible was dramatically 
complete. For that change there were many the 
evaporation of the idea of sin, the facilities offered by the 
car and the road-house, the economic barriers to that early 
marriage which had been so healthy a feature of American life. 
It was a pre-depression song, as Mr. Allen points out, that 
put the depression problem most clearly. “I can’t give you 
anything but love, baby,” was now a depressing truth, a 
depressing change from the days of “I'll get a broker and see 
what he can do, for I’m in the market for you.” In all this 
shifting of standards, in the general if pained toleration of 
petting and the like, one force making for a new acceptance 
of sexual competition, which Mr. Allen rather neglects, is 
advertising. There is a watershed between “looking your 
best” and being full of specific S.A. which advertisers crossed 
in this decade. (Perhaps the Mae West vogue had something 
to do with it. Gone were the days noted by the members 
of Mr. Mulliner’s seminar when girls changed from having as 
many curves as a scenic-railway to being invisible sideways. 
In the ‘thirties women were very definitely women. And 
surely Mr. Allen is wrong in equating “ with 
“glamour”? “ Oomph” is much more specific than glamour.) 

But the amusements of the decade, even the sex habits of 
the decade, are not the main theme of this book. Its main 
story is that of a collapse of faith and a failure of works. To 


reasons, 


oomph ” 


the economic depression were added unprecedented natural 
catastrophes, record-breaking floods as well as record-breaking 
droughts, skating on the Gulf of Mexico as well as the great 
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dust clouds that marked the emigration of American soi] 

as is often forgotten in Britain, the collapse of 1929-33 
merely produced misery for millions of proletarians, ep 
ruined and permanently proletarianised scores of th . 


hundreds of thousands of middle-class people. Women why 
thought themselves as sheltered as Helen Hokinsoy’, 
characters, men as complacent as Arrow collar heroes, sank 


into destitution, starved and then, when the New Deal came 
“went on belief.” And all this took place against a darkening 
sky to east and west. More things than legal drinking, the 
scissors silhouette, the talkies and the candid camera entered 
American life in this decade. Chief and permanent Visitor was 
one who had been a total stranger to America in the pas, 
real pessimism about the future. That pessimism marks this 
engrossing chronicle as a genuine product of its own tim 


D. W. Brocay, 


Roman Reveries 
By Hugh Walpole. 8s. 6d.) 


Str HvuGH WALPOLE went to Rome last year under contrg 
to describe the burial of the late Pope and the choice an 
coronation of his successor for the benefit of the Hearst Pres. 
Attired in white tie and tails, squeezed and jostled by pious 
but unruly crowds, he had his glimpses of the dead Pope, 
of Mussolini, and of the legendary Cardinal upon whom th: 
hopes of the whole city were fixed. He would appear to have 
carried out his assignment well. Though very much of a 
outsider among the “Roman Catholics,” though resolutely 
vague about the mysteries of their faith, he shows considerable 
descriptive powers when dealing with any experience which 
is recent and vivid. His account of the frantic joy with which 
the election of Cardinal Pacelli was acclaimed is both skilful 
and moving. 

Unfortunately, Roman Fountain is not a simple work of 
reporting. It is a remarkably unsuccessful literary experiment 
—neither essay nor autobiography, but a vague hybrid of 
reminiscence and fantasy, inaptly hung upon the peg of the 
author’s memories of Rome. Sir Hugh Walpole is ill-equipped 
for this form of writing. He acknowledges that as a writer 
he is “not austere.” 


Roman Fountain. (Macmillan, 


“ Inaccurate I have always been and will always be. My mind 
floats in a kind of summer mist. All objects are veiled, but bya 
beautiful, shimmering sun. I think also that to be hazy abou 
detail has the happy effect of making detail for ever new—nothing 
is old or stale on the tenth beholding when the nine preceding 
it have been radiantly myopic.” 

Roman Fountain casts a radiantly myopic survey over the 
author’s past life. It never gets into the stride of narrative 
before he wanders off upon some shambling digression ; and 
digressions do not suit Sir Hugh Walpole. If an author wishes 
to be irrelevant, he must make up for it by not wasting time; 
each step out of the way must be firmly guided and worth 
while. Sir Hugh Walpole’s digressions are largely catalogues 
of books he has read, personages he has known and pictures 
he has admired. In a ten-page digression provoked by 4 
Roman shopkeeper, he alludes to no fewer than fifty-one 
authors. Swift might have done the same in one of his 
digressions, but only in order to make fifty-one distinct and 
pointed observations. Sir Hugh is content with mere strings 
of names—a form which is particularly slovenly when he 's 


’ 


insisting that each of the string is “ unique”: 


“As different, as unique, as Michael Angelo and Milton and 
Dickens and Cézanne and my gardener Frank.” 

“Only after physical death do you grasp that uniqueness—my 
father, my mother, Hubert Henry Davies, Henry James, Ethel 
McKenna, Conrad, Tom Herbert, Boley—how strangely they art 
illuminated now, these figures, by their uniqueness.” 
Equally annoying is Sir Hugh Walpole’s propensity for com 
versations with inanimate objects. He is addressed with 
familiarity by a chocolate cake; he apostrophises his owl 
pictures, urging them not to be upset because Sir Edward 
Marsh has ignored them. His allocution to the late Pope 
(“ Pius, my friend”) is too embarrassing even to be quoted 
There is something engaging at times in Sir Hugh Walpole’s 
complete lack of reticence ; but it brings him perilously clos 
to the standards of Sunday journalism. With his little secrets 
his household gods, his garden and rockery, his ever-ready 
lists of friends, he only needs a Bunch or a Mr. Sponge @ 
order to compete in that unpleasant field. 
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' SEARCHLIGHT ON SOCIAL CREDIT 


By W. R. HISKETT and J. A. FRANKLIN, with an 
Introduction by KINGSLEY MARTIN. 8s. 6d. 


Spectator: " ... It is, indeed, a book which only know- 
ledge of the resources in evasion possessed by Social 
Crediters forbids one to hail as the last word on the 


subject." 


THE ECONOMICS OF BUILDING 


By HERBERT W. ROBINSON, Ph.D. (Econ.). 
Many statistical tables and charts. 10s. 6d. 


This is the first book in English to be devoted entirely 
to the economic aspects of building. It studies not 
only residential, but also factory and commercial build- 
ing. Among the more important questions dealt with 
are the precise nature of the industry and _ its 
ramifications, the disentanglement of the numerous 
factors which determine building activity; the causes 
of the recent building boom and its present decline; 
and the future prospects of the industry. 


ESSAYS IN MONETARY THEORY 
(Ready April 17th) 


By D. H. ROBERTSON, Sir Ernest Cassel Professor of 
Economics in the University of London. 
Demy 8vo. 244 pp. Cloth, 11s. 6d. 


The first and longest item in this book consists of a 
critique of Mr. Keynes’ theories of the rate of interest, 
based on articles in various journals and on a course 
of lectures given at the London School of Economics 
in the summer of 1939. The remainder of the book 
consists of a series of articles, reviews, etc., written 
during the last few years and dealing mainly with the 
theory of money and of the trade cycle. 
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Once in Sinai 
The Record of a Solitary Venture 


JOAN M. C. PLOWDEN 
(Mme. Charles Jullien) 


The first woman to journey alone through Eastern 
Sinai has written a vivid and enthralling record 
of her wanderings. Major C. S. JARVIS, CM.G., 
O.B.E., late Governor of Sinai, contributes a 
Foreword. Illustrated. 125. 6d. 


Unsentimental 
Journey 
NORA CUNDELL 


The ‘Wild West’ of America as seen by an 
English artist. ‘One of the most unusual, 
refreshing and humorous stories of travel and 
adventure we have seen for some time . 

a book to read and enjoy.”—Queen. 
Illustrated by the author, 


125. 6d. 


Inquiring Christian 
im England 
NORMAN HILLSON 


A new departure in religious books in which the 
author describes his travels through England, 
Scotland and Wales in search of the religion of 
the people. Illustrated. 75. 64. 


The Polish Gold 
ROBERT WESTERBY 
and R. M. LOW 


The full story of the dramatic removal to safety 
of the Polish gold reserve—one of the most 
thrilling incidents of the war. 35. 





New Fiction 


Chorus of Clowns 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


“Told as only Eden Phillpotts can tell such a 
story . . . just the right sort of book for the times 
we live in.”"—Country Life. 85. 3d. 


Vanguard 
The Payment of a Debt 
of Honour 
H. V. T. BURTON 
A very original novel in which the fascinating 


story of Nelson and Emma Hamilton is treated 
in a mew way. 95. 
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Only one thing could have redeemed this book from entire 


failure, and that is the saving grace of a prose style. There is 
little pleasure in a sentence such as this: 

On my side, as English as anyone who was ever born, the 
things in America that I hated mingled so hopelessly with the 
things in America that I loved that I could never reconcile the 
opposites.” 

It comes as no surprise to find that the writer of such English 
translates Mors Acerba as “ My death is untimely.” 


CHRISTOPHER HoBHOUSE. 


The Bad Lands 


Turkistan Tumult. By Aitchen K. Wu. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
The Wandering Lake. By Sven Hedin. (Routledge. 18s.) 
Mr. Wu was a philosophical but public-spirited eye-witness 
of the civil war in the Chinese province of Sinkiang during 
the first half of the past decade. His book (which is written 
with urbanity and precision) is of great interest to students 
of Central Asian affairs, for it is the only respectable account 
of a series of violent and tangled events hitherto known only 
in outline to the world at large. It can, moreover, be recom- 
mended to the general reader. It is truc that, by comparison 
with the stream-lined villainies of the West, the Turkistan 
technique of war and revolution, betrayal and massacre, 
appears a little rustic; antiquated even. Those who have 
been brought up on Edgar Wallace may not appreciate 
Webster. But the pattern of man’s inhumanity to man 
retains a striking consistency, even in desolate !snds which the 
shadow of a bomber has flecked but once or twice. Urumchi, 
as Mr. Wu saw it in the 1930’s, runs surprisingly true to 
twentieth-century civilisation, although it is so far away from 
Europe. 

Many Chinese (particularly if they are foreign-educated 
or of the official class, or, like Mr. Wu, both) are almost as 
ready as Westerners to sensationalise the remoter parts of their 
large country, which few of them have visited. Mr. Wu is 
in this respect more discerning than his rather obvious choice 
of title would suggest. “Such,” he observes, “is the attitude 
of despair among those who write of racial and religious 
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conflicts in Western China, that they write of the revolt 
which have at periodic intervals despoiled Sinkiang, as though 
these were merely symptoms of an incurable ill. . . lis 
very pessimistic view, and far from the whole truth, , . Ere 
in Central Asia war need not be considered the Perpetual 
destiny of mankind.” Having said as much, he proceeds yey 
ably to illustrate his contention by reference to the Origins 
of the revolt at Hami, which was the immediate cause Of the 
outbreak of civil war. All his evidence, which appears to be 
good, goes to show that this conflict, which “cost gt leas, 
one hundred thousand lives . . . was no upheaval of primal 
forces ; it was the product of human folly, and human Wisdom 
might well have avoided it... . The differences which leq to 
the revolt should have been settled in a few hours of debgy 
between rational persons.” 

One of the more irrational protagonists of the futile 
bloody struggle was General Ma Chung-yin, the tough, crudely 
Napoleonic leader of the Tungans. With this redoubtable 
youth Mr. Wu took part, at Kucheng, in a kind of Centy 
Asian Munich. Mr. Wu was—though he freely admits he ha 
no stomach for the ticklish task—spokesman of a peace mission 
from the Provincial Government to its adversary. He give 
a shrewd, vivid account of the negotiations, which had a 
short-lived success, and his portrait of Ma—vain, childish, 
capricious, ruthless—is compelling and not wholly unsym. 
pathetic. 

Mr. Wu appears to have left Sinkiang, or, at any rate, the 
theatre of revolt, in the autumn of 1933 (he shows throughout 
a scholarly concern for the exact dates on which events 
occurred, but rarely, if ever, indicates the year). His narrative. 
which is always valuable and exciting when he is writing 
at first hand, falls off thereafter, and he is able to throw litte 
fresh light on the decisive part played by Russia in the tumult 
he describes. But his book is a very good one for all that, 
and the humane, tolerant, unashamedly apprehensive scholar, 
filling his notebooks between this massacre and that coup 
d’état, makes an attractive recruit to the small company of 
Central Asian chroniclers. 

Of that company Dr. Sven Hedin is a distinguished and 
indefatigable member. The Wandering Lake is the third 
work intended for the general public which Dr. Hedin has 
based on his last journey to Sinkiang. It tells how, after 
being released from imprisonment by Ma Chung-yin, the 
expedition travelled down the Konche-Darya and the Kun- 
Darya to Lop-Nor and Lou-Lan. It is written in the naive, 
sometimes exclamatory style familiar to Dr. Hedin’s readers. 
It contains 31 fairly good photographs, 10 excellent maps, 
and 75 amateurish sketches by the author. It describes a 
fine journey, but, at 18s., it can hardly be recommended to 
those without a special interest in the Tarim Basin. 

PETER FLEMING. 


Women Must Work 


Both Sides of the Curtain. By Elizabeth Robins. (Heinemann. 15s. 
Nine Pounds of Luggage. By Maud Parrish. (Hutchinson. 18s 


It’s a Woman’s Business. By Estelle Hamburger. (Gollancz 
8s. 6d.) 

Three a Penny. By Anne Meredith. (Faber. 8s. 6d. 

The Life I Have Loved. By Clara Novello Davies. (Heinemana. 


16s.) 

THERE are moments when one cannot help regretting that 
Nora Helmer ever slammed that Doll’s House door. A® 
occasional black ewe may be applauded, but when the whole 
of the distaff side wears the pants, roams the world, makes 
good, and then writes it all down, the simple he-reviewer ca 
only plough on hopefully, with an occasional memory of the 
gentle Desdemona’s dumb acceptance of “moving accidents 
by flood and field.” In the grubby-glorious eighteenth 
century, Dr. Johnson, in a short essay on marriage, could 
truly say: “as the faculty of writing has been chiefly 4 
masculine endowment, the reproach of making the world 
miserable has been always thrown upon the women.” Today 
his- premise does not apply, but what of his conclusion? _ 

Everywoman has turned memoirist, and too often the rest 
owes more to good nature than to good judgement. Asquith 
is reputed to have said that the two chief drawbacks to auto 
biography are vanity and lack of memory. In the flood of 
feminine reminiscence, one feels inclined to insist on a third 
and most fatal handicap—lack of selective power. [he 
party among trivial and colourless neighbours seems to assume 
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Remote from wars and rumours of wars, 
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ENJOY every minute of every day 
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SLEEI! every minute of every night, 





¢ and wake feeling ready to swim the 
Atlantic ; 

| EAT every meal with the appetite 
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class London 
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And Here is Peace .... 


A sheltered park of 69 acres. A sun-trap 

400 feet up. An hospitable and first-class 

hotel for spring sunshine and spring flowers. 

London under an hour by train. Sporting 
if course in the grounds. 


THE SPA HOTEL, 
ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


booklet entitled “And here 
is peace.” 


Write for tariff 


Telephone: Tunbridge Wells 1911. 
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Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Bray. 
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FALMOUTH 
PRIVATE PIER. 
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by Ashley Courtenay 


Holidays for most of us lie ahead. This 
year many will discover for the first time 
that Britain is beautiful. Many too, will 
learn if they employ discernment that there 
are many British hotels to-day where the two 


vital words—-Comfort and Cuisine — are 
understood. 1940 is going to be a good 
holiday year for British Hotels, but for 
reasons of transport and tranquillity plan 
early. 


The large resorts have the advantage of 
accessibility, amusements and a varicty of 
accommodation. Yet for everyone there are 
dozens of smaller places which in situation 
and selectivity spell serenity for holidays of 
quiet content. 


Each hotel on this page is personally 
known to me. Each will fit in with many a 
““ Spectator ” reader’s needs. But if you do 
not see what you require in the shop window, 
write to me, and, so far as south and south- 
west England is concerned, my “ Let’s Halt 
Awhile ” books should provide some useful 
clues for the spring and summer holidays. 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. 
Vol. II, Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd 
edition. 190 pages. Vol. III, Hants, 
Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. 1st edition. 
112 pages. 


Price 1/3 each. (Post free.) 


Requests for advice or orders for copies 
should be addressed : Mr. Ashley Courtenay, 
at The Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


ANGLESEY. Do you know this Island, with its colours, 
its lights and its serenity? WERN Y WYLAN, Liand- 
dona seems to have caught them all Beaumaris 77 


BANGOR, North Wales, CASTLE 
enjoy a peaceful holiday this 
modernised, historic 


HOTEL 
at this comf« 
Beautiful scenery 


You can 
year ortable, 


house 


BEXHILL. Sussex. HOTEL RIPOSO—hard by the Golf 
Links, and at the of the front Bdrms. 


th modern comtorts Bexhill 472 


quietest end 
even to ‘phone. Tel.: 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 1» ROSEMULLION 


HOTEL. A Ist-cl hotel of distinction in a remarkably 
congenial climate Good food and personal service 
BURFORD. “THE LAMB.” A moderniy equipped 
Cotswold Inn in an unspoilt Cotswold town Trout 
fishing available 


S. Devon. LUPTON. A 


you to this 


CHURSTON FERRERS, Nr. Brixham 


through train from Paddington brings 





cum-seaside hotel Noted for hospitality and homeliness 
COBHAM. Surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 
A country Hotel near Town Electric train service 
18 acres of grounds Term £4 4s. Od. to £7 7 Od 


HAYWARDS HEATH. BIRCH H¢ 


ITEL. One of the 





best country house ~) Quiet, miortable. 
sporting. Frequent electric t I to London. Tel 170 
nr. MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO, Bowdon, 
Cheshire So ne nd yet » f f 1 Cottonopolis 


R.A.C 


Most comfortable A.A., 


PLYMPTON. ELFORDLEIGH HOTEL, on the edge of 





Dartmoor and six miles to the 1 for an ‘ out of the 
rut’ holiday Telephone Plympton 221411 
SHAFTESBURY, D COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. 1 130 
A.A R.A.C Mag. country hote nsd Situated in 
0 res p land vely gdr feet. Excellent chef. 
STRATHSPEY, Invern AVIEMORE HOTEL 
Overlooking R er ! Pine Forest Private 9 hole 
Golt Cours¢ I Aviemor 

TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEI five-s 

more in the grande pstn f T ay and ¢ 

Tn incld. Golf, Te S and Nigt I 
TORQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. A Ist-« dtl. htl 
with every bdrm. o’lkg. Torbay; Ist- cusine, service 
under the dir. of Swiss Manage Tel Torquay 2161 
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Welcome Spring 


already made her debut 
lovely grounds of 


LINCOMBE HALL, 


The Garden Hotel of TORQUAY 


And—always, there is Peace, Warmth, 

the comfort of modern appointments, suites 

and private bathrooms, and, if need be— 
central heating. 


She has in the 





Inclusive Spring Terms—from 4% gns. 
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So near and yet so safe 


Fast train 
two minutes’ 
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Come in the Spring! 


FRESH EGGS, FRESH AIR AND 
FRESH SPRING FLOWERS. 


CREST, Crowborough, 


SUSSEX 


75 minutes only from Victoria Station to 
Hotel door. And then? Controllable Central 
heating in every room. The best of good 
fare. Lift. American Cocktail Lounge. 
Many a sheltered nook in our lovely garden. 
From 4% to 9 guineas a week. Special 
reductions for long stays, as well as special 
week-end rates for the Services. 
Crowborough 394-5 





FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 
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in the town. 
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equal importance, in the eyes of the authoress, with the 
dramatic episode, the witty answer, the passionate revolt. 
Plums are buried in dough. 

All the five books on this list are to some extent “success 
stories,” though in Both Sides of the Curtain Miss Elizabeth 
Robins stops short before the days of her great London 
triumphs. The narrative opens in 1888, with her arrival in 
London as a young widow of 26, and closes with her visit 
to Oberammergau in 1890 (though the publishers claim that 
it continues up to 1900 and is full of “ ninety-ish ” atmosphere). 
The young Miss Robins was blessed with both beauty and 
“personality,” as is shown by her immediate conquest of, 
inter alia, Oscar Wilde and Beerbohm Tree. When Pinero 
first saw her he said: “Your line is sympathetic outcasts.” 
But she was also very American—naive, persistent, and in- 
ordinately emotional about historic tombs and monuments. 
She spent most of these two years trying to convince the 
theatrical managers of London that she was a good, perhaps a 
great, actress—a proud claim, later triumphantly vindicated by 
a long series of Ibsen successes. Miss Robins’s style does not 
make very easy reading. She alternates passages of direct 
narrative with selections from her contemporary diary written 
in the historic present (keep off it, ladies, keep off it!), and 
she is apt to use words as an impressionist artist might paint— 
to get the effect you must stand away and work it out for 
yourself. Both Sides of the Curtain will be enjoyed by those 
interested in the theatre, in London society of the late 
’eighties, and in the impact of a young American on them both. 
The portrait of Wilde is the most simply sympathetic I have 
read, that of Tree irritating and larger than life, and there is 
a splendid anecdote of Mrs. Kendal, who thought it necessary 
to reassure the audience at the first London performance of 
Pillars of Society by providing as a curtain-raiser a full- 
blooded recitation of G. R. Sims’s powerful ballad, Ostler foe. 

Nine Pounds of Luggage is also by an American lady, 
perhaps a little junior to Miss Robins. There is nothing 
parochial about Maud Parrish: as her publishers so force- 
fully put it, “ she has had one of the strongest cases of wander- 
lust ever to possess a woman.” In something over forty 
years, “with nine pounds of luggage in one hand and her 
banjo in the other,” she has circled the globe sixteen times 
and lived almost everywhere, on her wits and her banjo, 
though China is perhaps her favourite country. By her own 
account she has been no better than she should have been, and 
a lot happier than most people would expect. She has so 
much to describe that she can only dart through her life at 
top speed. nausing here and there to tell a story,.and hurrying 
gaily on. She thicws away enough material to supply Mr. 
Somerset Maugham witi: five years’ stories, but her book is 
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varied and amusing. Here is an example of her who-runs. 
may-write style: 

Speaking of Caracas, a blonde American girl I knew there bag 
had a cross cut in her cheek by a Venezuelan. Je lousy, I didn’ 


stay in Caracas long. 

It’s a Woman’s Business describes in detail the conduc 
of several big New York department stores. Many Passage, 
dealing with feminine fashions and commercial uplift (“x 
these sessions I felt the pulse-beat of the store ”) may profitably 
be skipped by the male reader, but the book has a certain 
fascination. This is due perhaps to the general air of extrara. 
gance which surrounds these gigantic emporia. Their name: 
(Bloomingdale, Wanamaker, Bonwit Teller) are delicioysy 
baroque, though one is brought to earth by the names of th 
managing directors (Mundheim, Oppenheim, Simon), 

The last two books on the list are by British ladies, and 
in reading them one feels a little flatness after so much trap. 
atlantic pep. Three a Penny is a straightforward, Well-written 
but ever so slightly coy account of the upbringing and develop. 
ment of a professional novelist. Anne Meredith is also , 
successful detective story writer under the name of Anthony 
Gilbert. Aspiring novelists should read this book as a wam. 
ing, as also should men who desire inside knowledge of tha 
horrific institution, the woman’s club. The Life I Have Loved 
is a trifle garrulous and ill-selected. The author was th 
founder, organiser and conductor of the Royal Welsh Ladi’ 
Choir and also the mother of Ivor Novello. Anyone interested 
ir. either or both of these subjects will not find a dull page in 
the book. Rupert Hart-Davis. 


An Important Revival 


The Political Economy of War. By A.C. Pigou. (Macmillan, 


5s.) 

WHEN Professor Pigou wrote his Political Economy of War in 
1921 the Great War was over, though its consequences were 
not, and a mood at once calmly retrospective and constructively 
forward-looking was possible. The subject was treated on 
general lines, particular Governmental measures, _ fiscal 
problems, financial manoeuvres and price movements being 
treated mainly as exampies of, or exceptions to, the theoretical 
points involved. It was the political economy of war—of war 
in general, not of the War of 1914-18 in particular—that he 
wrote ; and so even the 1921 version, now long out of print, is 
extraordinarily apposite to our present perplexities. The re- 
vised version is still more so. The general shape is—with one 
important exception—the same; the bulk of the argument 
remains unaltered. But it is now possible to see the events 
of twenty-five and twenty years ago in better perspective, to 
make illuminating comparisons, to allow for changes of 
circumstance which alter the emphasis of the argument. 

The Political Economy of War, 1940 version, is no mor 
than its prototype a blue-print for economic victory ; there is, 
indeed, hardly any discussion within its pages of what this 
Government, at this date, and in the period immediately ahead, 
should do to win the economic war. It remains on a high 
level of generality. In such and such general circumstances, 
the alternatives in respect of fiscal policy, of Government 
control of national resources, of foreign trade, are thus and 
thus ; one may be neglected as a theoretical limiting case, 
another as a psychological impossibility, this is inequitable, 
this administratively impracticable, this is a workable com- 
promise—it is all beautifully clear, none the compre- 
hensible for its timelessness. This little book has, too, that 
characteristic quality of its author’s work, the quality of archi- 
tectural and symmetrical unity and logical elegance, which- 
incongruous as the idea may on the face of it seem to the non- 
economist—has something in common with that of the musi 
of Bach. To see the subject steadily, sub specie aeternitans, 
here is the book to read. 

One major modification there has been since 1921. Then 
there was included a substantial section on the aftermath—2 
the fields of national debt, currency, and Government control. 
Now, says Professor Pigou, such a discussion would be out f 
place. The struggle has only just begun, the outcome is not 
in sight. The last three chapters of the original work at 
replaced by a brief and moving epilogue, whos« closing 
sentence runs: “As an economist I have not the power, 
nor, as a man, the heart, to strain through a night so black to4 
dawn I shall not see.” May he be proved, in this instanc 
at least, decisively mistaken. HoNoR CROOME. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


"NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND W AND MIDDLE | CLASSES ONLY 





C.M.G., A.D.C. 
D.P.H., D-P.M 


Tuz Most How. Tas Marquess or Exeren, «.c., 
tendent: Tuomas TSNNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., 


President; 
Medical Super 


stered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
oluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
tients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
logical w inations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 
WANTAGE HOUSE 
This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 
available tor suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical 
paths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a 
Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a 
Department Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also 
contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological 
research. Ps vchetheranenie treatment is employed when indicated. 
MOULTON PARK 

om the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 

orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying them- 
selves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL 

The seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated in 
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an 


a Park of 3 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary. Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 

At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey ounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 
croquet gt ls, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen 
have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 
as carpentry, et« 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 


(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 


by appointmen 














74,000 died from 
Cancer last year. 
Their tragic end 
should resolve us all 
to make even greater 
efforts to combat and 
defeat the grave 
menace of this dis- 
ease. 


Here at The Royal 
Cancer Hospital our 





utmost limits. The 

i aes Latin Goddess the War, continues 

threaten to impede 

have to be spent yearly to keep our doors always open 

A gift, however small, will be doubly welcome in these 
Cancer Hiss sspital 


resources afte being 
extended to the 
work of Treatment 
and Research, despite 
An artist's” 
Victoria, the ees unabated. But the 
MUST OURS mounting costs 
our way to success. 
Thousands of pounds 
to unfortunate sufferers. Will you please help us in 
this humane task. 
difficult times, 
( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - -« - 


LONDON, S.W.3 
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Sir Herbert Barker's 
message to the World 





In a preface to the above Message Sir 
Herbert explains why he came to design 
the famous shoes which bear his name. He 


writes :— 


“ The damage done by 
badly fitted shoes was 
brought home to me 
by numberless cases 
of foot deformation. 


Such things are dis- 
graceful in an intelli- 
gent community, and 
a bar to the physical 
progress of the race. 
The mind and the body 
alike are strongly 
influenced by comfort 
or discomfort—especi- 
ally where one’s feet 
are concerned.” 


Herb (Brahe 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes for men and women are 
obtainable from appointed shoe fitters in all large 
towns—prices 42/6 to 55/-. Also the Barker Service 
Boot for Officers of His Majesty’s Army. Price £3.3.0. 


An interesting Booklet “Satisfying Reflections,” with 
foreword by Sir Herbert Barker, may be had on request. 


NORTHAMPTON 


NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD., Dept 7, 







Sir Herbert Barker 
hoes 3, women 


or men 
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Mr. Dylan Thomas 


Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog. By Dylan Thomas. 
(Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog—a barely appropriate 
title, for there is at least one other domestic animal with 
which the central figure might more legitimately be compared 
—is fiction following hard on fact, or fact dressed up as 
fiction, whichever you prefer. It depicts incidents in the 
childhood and adolescence of a young Welshman,, identified 
with the author by his publishers, and will enable Mr. Dylan 
Thomas’s friends, and (while the explanatory dust-wrapper 
survives) his more detached admirers also, to note how this 
episode, this childish admiration, this juvenile obsession, has 
left its mark on his later work. To the interested but un- 
initiated, teased by the private allusiveness of his poetry, it 
may provide useful clues. Such detective work is, of course, 
only for those who get hold of new copies of the book ; readers 
who find it in a later state, when the explanatory wrapper has 
been shed, are unlikely to guess what is intended of them, and 
(unless they are already interested in Mr. Thomas) will 
probably take the book to be merely a collection of sketches 
in which they may deduce there to be, as in most fiction, a 
certain substratum of fact. 

The distinguishing qualities of Mr. Thomas’s poetry are its 
singular imagery and its rhythmical vigour. These, together 
with a remarkable narrative facility, are also the merits of his 
prose. But his prose is less successful than his poetry— 
perhaps simply because the formal restrictions of verse limit 
the rhetorical elements in Mr. Thomas’s temperament as prose 
can not. Mr. Thomas’s poetry is almost always the poetry of 
an adult ; his prose often seems that of a newly emancipated 
adolescent, celebrating his release from the repression of school- 
days and anxious to parade the fact that he has no taboos. 
In many cases, where Mr. Thomas makes use of the 
colloquialisms of the streets and of expressions commonly 
classed as impolite, they are neither necessary nor effective, 
and appear to be brought in in a hope of shocking, which 
shows Mr. Thomas to be a little old-fashioned in some of his 
ideas. Similarly, the erotic nightmare which forms the greater 
part of the last story in the book, is the sort of thing which 
every repressed young man has the right to compose, but few 
would, at this date, have the ingenuousness to publish. 

This criticism is merely of a particular part of a general 
fault, which can inclusively be described as a want of literary 
tact. Again and again Mr. Thomas spoils a potentially good 
narrative by going on too long or intruding some unnecessary 
and discordant detail, or ruins a lyrical passage with a piece 
of forced and grotesque imagery. Nevertheless, the central 
core of his writing is of fine quality, and though none of these 
sketches is in itself an entire success, as a whole they do vividly 
recreate for the reader the adolescent life of a neurotic and 
tormented boy. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


New Novels 


The eo of the Anaconda. By A. G. Macdonell. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.) 

A Lion in the Garden. 

The Devil in Green. 
8s. 6d.) 

Festival. By Hamilton Basso. (Jarrolds. 9s. 6d.) 

Virginia’s Double Life. By Edwin Corle. (Cape. 8s. 3d.) 

Miss Susie Slagle’s. By Augusta Tucker. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


Bethel Merriday. By Sinclair Lewis. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 


(Cassell. 8s. 3d.) 
(Nicholson and Watson. 


By G. B. Stern. 
By Gina Kaus. 


I HOPE it suggests no disparagement of Mr. Macdonell’s 
previous work to say that the two most interesting features 
of his new novel are that it is notably unlike his other books 
and that it could hardly be more topical. Has fiction hitherto 
caught up with the present “emergency” (already a rather 
dated designation), except by increasing its prices? This is 
the first war-book I have read, and although it is not strictly 
a war-book of the 1940’s, but deals with espionage and the 
situation at sea on the outbreak of hostilities, its reference 
by name to ships actually sunk makes it all the more real, 
probable and exciting. What beyond this need we ask of 
an adventure story? A few discriminating readers may 
demand psychological insight, literary frills, rounded charac- 
terisation to carry even fuller conviction ; others will want a 
dash of humour and somebody tangible by way of “love 
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interest” (usually so duil and amorphous). All these Mr 
Macdonell provides, competently and freely—inciuding, with. 
out undue havoc, the white face and green eyes of a girl calleg 
Florinda. 

Brightness, in fact, and irony are the two qualities brought 
along by the author of England, Their England and The 
Autobiography of a Cad, to be fully employed in the telling 
of his first tale of blood and plunder. His hero, Denis 
Halloran, has a past—and is likely to have a future. In this 
book, when discussing with Intelligence officials how to Stop 
leakage of information to thé enemy, he keeps forgetting to 
forget his intimacy with notorious gangsters and the shadiness 
of his recent mode of life in South America. His experience 
as a crook and the superlative speed of his motor-boat serye 
Britain in good stead, for the one enables Denis to recognise 
the handiwork of certain German agents as unmistakably that 
of some of his old Chicago friends, and the other plays an 
invaluable part when vigilance has finally led to discovery 
and the chase is on. The credit, however, is not theirs alone, 
but shared—not to mention Florinda, her father, and a negro 
boxer—by the three stalwart members of Halloran’s crew, |t 
should, incidentally, be noted that Denis is himself a gentle- 
man ; but this the author forgives him, because he mixes well 
—so well that the ‘ Anaconda’s’ exploits remind one of Dumas 
and Wallace as the concerted achievement of four just 
racketeers. 

Miss G. B. Stern’s lion makes the briefest irruption into 
her garden and novel. We hardly know why he appears at 
all—unless it be to supply a good title or, as her hero would 
say, to “inviggle” the reader, on the lines of Baudelaire’s 
whimsical opening remark about having murdered his father. 
Still, her novel is nice enough afterwards without him, possibly 
because he has somehow set the tone, even though it does 
not quite live up to such a pleasant beginning. It concerns 
a large number of people, but principally a manservant and 
a maid; the former knows his place and speaks _butler’s 
English, though, having dealt with the lion, he has dreams 
of grandeur ; the latter talks Cockney and, when left £300, 
goes off to Monte Carlo and Brighton on a bit of a spree. 
She, too, is the old-fashioned servant, so she refers to her 
outing as “high-cockalorum”; and there are several other 
comic accents and idioms in the book, which is genuinely gay. 

Fraulein Kaus is a penetrating, sophisticated writer, shrewd 
rather than subtle, who specialises in detailed, unembellished 
reports on forlorn love affairs. Her constant theme is the 
battle of the sexes—with diagrams, as it were, to show why 
it is a losing battle or, at best, a pyrrhic victory. But she 
is too detached to be dismal. Her books must be well 
translated: they all have the same clean, queer, medicinal 
taste, like whisky. With her skill in analysing amours, she 
could be a psychiatrist or a Divorce Court judge: her 
characters would be certain to need her in either capacity. 
Here she draws her acute eternal triangle, and works out 4 
rider on seduction, jealousy, wedlock and assisted suicide 
equals escape. 


The remaining four books on our list are American, one 
of them an admirable story of the theatre, by Sinclair Lewis, 
another a loudly heralded first novel about medical students, 
by Augusta Tucker. Lesser lights are Mr. Basso’s mor 
conventional if vivid drama, with its rich New Orleans 
setting, and Mr. Corle’s jaunty, unpretentious fable of the 
sweet little girl who makes friends with the dear old tramp. 
The secret of Virginia’s Double “ife is this chatty, clandestine 
relationship between the ten-year-old daughter of advanced, 
well-to-do parents and Ben, who believed in God and kept 4 
pet rat inside his shirt. Both these idiosyncrasies fascinated 
Virginia, who was right in supposing that at home they would 
not be approved. She and Ben succeed as delightful 
characters, for Mr. Corle’s vision is affable, amusing and 
graphic, and their idyll, with its wretched dénouement, is not 
just mushy but intelligently told. 


Mr. Basso’s people are six—five men and a woman—and 


his Festival lasts six days: it is the riotous Mardi Gras 
carnival, a climax in various assorted and undecided lives. 
The dénouement here is equally tense, yet the reader may 
feel that he has to travel rather too far back and forth, in 4 
milling crowd, to reach it. But then that is exactly the 
attraction of a masked ball. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., Chairman and Managing Director. 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH F UND. 


corporated by Royal Charter 193 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President——THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, as a centre for 
research and information on Cancer, the Fund is 
working unceasingly on the systematic investigation 
of the disease. Our knowledge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in increasing numbers. 
We have recently built new modern laboratories at 
Mill Hill to extend the scope of our investigations. 


LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

























I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
esearch Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that 





the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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> The Tragedy of “900.” 


900 Men and Women, their lives 
shattered by Incurable Disease, 
are dependent on this Hospital 
for relief of their suffering and 
mental anxiety. 

A Friend-in-need to the Incurably Dissesed | in all 
parts of the Kingdom, this great National Charity 
has a necessary expenditure of £55,000 annually. 
Do please help by gift or legacy. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL & HOME { 
FOR INCURABLES, PUTNEY 4 


Secy’s Offices: 42 GRACECHURCH ST., London, E.C.3. q| 
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“WHEN I “CUT STARCH" | CUT MY WORRIES TOO!’ 


easing nervous indigestion. We 
suggested a switch-over to Vita- 
Weat, the sensible modern 
Crispbread. 

Thousands took this counsel, 
and judging from the comments 
we hear, they found it good, 
And what is more, they are 
finding Vita-Weat very good 
too. 


ANY people have felt better 

and more like their normal 
selves since they took our advice 
and ‘cut starch’ in’ wartime. 
During the last few months we 
have published several recom- 
mendations to men and women 
tochange from starchy, stomach- 
taxing foods, thus taking much 
of the- load off the nerves and 


ONLY HOME-GROWN WHEAT 
IS USED IN MAKING 


Vita-Weat scarcely needs Vi f d Weal 


butter | PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
— — J Cartons 16 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d. 


| 
| 
| 
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VITA-WEAT AND 
LEMON CURD IS 
DELICIOUS 
| 








Mac Makers of Famous Biscuits 


de by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


| 
| (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland nie ay 
Paid up Capital . . 500,000 
| 
| 
} 


Reserve Fund ... 24 $75,000 
Currency Reserve wai os .. £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of P roy rietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The P ank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
} Zeal ind, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
| Circular ’ Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
| Deposits for fixed periods received. 





A Sussex Coxswain 


‘THIS VITAL 
SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-Boat Service must still go on. During 
| the War more calls for help than ever before will be made 
| 
< 
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| 
| 
| 





upon it. Life-boatmen will carry on their brave task In 
greatly increased difficulty and danger. 
In this great struggle in which we are all now engaged, your 


contribution is more than ever needed .. . Send in yours today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROW BY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 



































Miss Tucker’s heroine, Susie Slagle, keeps a superior 
boarding-house for young students of the Johns Hopkins 
medical school in Baltimore round about 1912. Generations 
of budding doctors have been her lodgers—her boys. Human, 
they have swarmed through her gaslit, brick, red-plush parlour 
like ants, carrying away degrees. Their troubles, their 
triumphs, their pleasures and autopsies are described in this 
immensely worthy novel with a mixture of scientific accuracy 
and overdoses of sentiment. The Paramount Company are 
making a moving-picture of it; it is already “the book of 
the film.” Morally unimpeachable, it deserves wide success, 
because it handles very well a subject—medicine—that all 
must find interesting. Miss Susie Slagle’s is recommended 
by the Book Society—and by the medical profession? It 
could be passed as sound in wind and limb but for annoying 
defects of style: the use and abuse, for instance, of the verb 
“to ease” once every half-hour. 

The theatre is another good subject for fiction, though it 
has its ups and downs. Sinclair Lewis’s new novel of this 
class takes its place towards the top. It is sure to have a 
long run. His Bethel Merriday is a typically and thoroughly 
theatrical creature, in the current but not usually accepted 
sense that she is not a born actress, longs to be one, works 


hard and pluckily, makes her way . . . barely to emerge out 
of obscurity as a trouper. Her story is recounted with great 
verve, humour and understanding. JouN MARKS. 


Shorter Notices 


Finland. By J. Hampden Jackson. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

FINLAND'S surrender in no way diminishes the interest felt 
here in that gallant country. There has for some years been 
one book—that by Mr. Hampden Jackson—to which every 
reader anxious for a clear, succinct and accurate review of 
Finnish history, with special reference to the most recent 
history, turned, or would have been well advised to turn, The 
new edition, just published, contains a short epilogue, recount- 
ing the early stages of the Russian invasion. The original 


matter remains as valuable as ever. 


The Puritans. By Perry Miller and Thomas H. Johnson. (Allen 

and Unwin. 16s 
Tue plan of this book is excellent, given the purpose 
of bringing within a single volume, of 800 pages, a 
conspectus of New England Puritanism—its history and 
eV habits, education, literary 


, th; ; 
V, ethics, socia 


politics, its theol 














practices and a who’s-who of its worthies. The introductory 
chapter, 80 pages of exposition which should serve to correct 
a good many common mistakes, sets forth the main features 
of the Puritan scheme of life. The point is made that the 
Pilgrims, “those beloved old planters,” as Cotton Mather 
called them, “who laid the foundations of a remarkable 
country,’ were in fully 90 per cent. of their thoughts and 
ways like the rest of i; it was a smallish difference of 
C ic abit ve them out. Brief biographies 
are give f their leading men of action and of those 
who wrote memoirs or journals, poiitical treatises, sermons, 
meditations The range and variety of the material is 
r arkable nd each section is prefaced with a sound ex- 
planatory essay. The authors could not be othe: than expan- 
s r extracts from sermons and theological writings, and 
they rightly call attention to the rarity in all such works of 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMEN?T 
By CUSTOS 


Even better than expected must be the verdict op 
nation’s revenue figures up to March 31st. Actually the 
Exchequer has received {£54 millions more than the 
Chancellor estimated in his first war budget last Septembe 
and expenditure fell short of estimates by {107 millions 
So the financial year ended with a deficit £161 millions 
smaller than had been provided for. One almost feels 
tempted to be cheerful. To get a correct perspective, hoy. 
ever, one need only contemplate the task ahead. [f. as 
seems certain, the Chancellor is facing a Minimum 
expenditure for 1940-41 of £2,700 millions, he can scarcely 
do less than budget for a further considerable increase jg 
revenue. My guess is that he will not be—he certaiply 
ought not to be—content with raising anything less thay 
£1,350 millions. That would still leave a huge gap to be 
bridged by borrowing and would also imply fresh burdens 
for the taxpayer. 

So far, the stock markets have remained remarkably steady 
and shown little disposition to anticipate the Chancellor's 
intentions. It is now realised that the Treasury has dug 
itself in on a 3 per cent. interest level and that so long as 
this line is held security values as a whole cannot retreat 
very far. The worst that could happen, in the event of 
crisis, is that the gilt edged market would become frozen, 
Investors seeking liquidity might thus be compelled to 
liquidate other first-class holdings, such as bank and insurance 
and high-grade industrial ordinary shares, at falling prices, 
but such a movement would probably be arrested at an 
early stage. Meantime, markets are trending upwards, 
mainly as an adjustment to the new level established by a 
3 per cent. medium-dated War Loan. With the budget so 
near at hand, nobody can look for any broad speculative 
movement, but the odds are still in favour of rising rather 
than falling prices. 

* * * * 
ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 

It is apparent from Sir Felix Pole’s review at the Asso- 
ciated Electrical Industries meeting that shareholders can 
look forward to steady, but almost certainly not to increased, 
dividends during the war period. The chairman re-empha- 
sised the board’s determination to maintain dividends at a 
steady level. That policy explained last year’s substantial 
allocation to dividend equalisation account and was respon- 
sible for the immensely strong financial position disclosed 
in the balance-sheet. He also explained that any liabilities 
arising out of the company’s business in Poland were fully 
provided for. Losses on contracts had been covered in the 
1939 accounts and an investment in a company with m- 
terests in Poland had been written off. The group has 
entered 1940 with a large volume of orders on hand, but 
Sir Felix feels, with many other industrialists, that Govern- 
ment help should be offered to the British manufacturer 
the drive for export markets. A.E.I. £1 ordinary shares at 
39s. 6d. yield just over § per cent. on the Io per cent 
dividend rate. They are a sound industrial holding. 


* * * * 


LIFE INSURANCE IN WAR 

The war presented the life insurance companies with 
numerous problems. Probably the most acute was what 
attitude to adopt when the assured dies from war causes 
either as a civilian or in the armed forces. Most, but not 
all, of the insurance policies issued before the war were 
free from any special stipulations on that point, and when 
no stipulation has been made the insurance company must 
as a matter of course, fulfil its contract. It was otherwise 
when the companies came to consider on what terms they 
would issue new insurance contracts during war. Here 
the companies have found it necessary to insist on protecuon 
against the war risk, but they have also found it possible 
to be more generous to policy-holders than at first seemed 
likely. ‘The speeches of two insurance company chairmen 
in the last few days show how the difficulties have been met 

Sir George Tilley, chairman of the Pearl, explained to the 
shareholders last week that most of the company’s pre-wat 


(Continued on page §00) 
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REFUGE 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1. 


SUMMARY OF DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 








Total Income for the year, £13,306,489. 





Total Assets at end of the year, £72,460,262. 





Total Claims Paid in the year, £8,259,596. ‘The Company has paid £125,174,648 


in claims since its establishment. 





The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 





Ordinary Branch: Bonus of £1-5-0 per cent. declared on participating Policies which 
Surplus carried forward increased to 


become claims during the ensuing year. 
£1,269,858. 


Industrial Branch: £514,000 Profits allocated to Policyholders. 





J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, 


3ist DECEMBER, 1939. 


1939, amounted to £84,074,525 in 
the Ordinary Branch and £115,221,132 in the Industrial Branch. 


Chairman. 




















PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


SIR GEORGE TILLEY, F.C.I.!., President and Chairman. 


SUMMARY OF THE SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1939. 











LIFE BRANCHES. Premium Income . £14,491,1 82 

INCOME. rme ann accIDENT BRANCHES. Premium Income £1,653,749 
TOTAL INCOME £20,123,046 

LIFE BRANCHES. The Life Claims and Matured Endowments paid and 
CLAIMS outstanding numbered 405,091 and amounted with Bonuses to £9,115,391 
Gimmammanmaas Zell AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES. Claims paid and outstanding 

amounted t soe £962,940 

TOTAL CLAIMS PAID £136,034,389 

FUNDS INCREASE IN FUNDS £3,431 ,845 
a TOTAL FUNDS £108,418,775 

ORDINARY BRANCH. A simple Reversionary Bonus has be ured 
BONUS on Pearl Policies entitled to participate in full pr fits at th £1 - t0- Oo 

: INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. To provide Reversionary Bonuses on P selene: 
with certain exceptions, effected before Ist Janu iry, 1933, a sum ha k 
set aside amounting to £61 5,585 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 


EFFECTS OF WAR 





Tue forty-seventh annual meeting of the Mercantile Bank of 
India, Limited, was held on April 2nd in London. 

Sir Charles A. Innes, K.C.S.1., C.1.E., the chairman, said that 
the immediate effects of the war on the Bank were that nearly 
50 per cent. of the men working in the head office had been called 
up, that air-raid precautions had included the purchase of a house 


in the outskirts of London, and that the business of the Bank had | 


been temporarily slowed up. The Bank had been appointed an 
authorised dealer in exchange in all the Empire countries in which 


they operated, and at first the regulations issued had not been | 


too easy to understand. They had now been simplified. 

The war had involved the exchange Banks in special difficulties. 
The outbreak of war, for instance, had found this Bank with many 
bills oustanding in respect of German cargoes. Most of them had 
arrived safely but some were in German ships which had run for 
shelter to the nearest neutral port ; others had remained in German 
ports. Some had been intercepted by the Allied navies and brought 
before Prize Courts, 

They had come nzf unsuccessfully through a difficult time. In 
spite of additional expenditure they had been able to show better 
results ; the dividend was maintained at 12 per cent., less tax. As 
to the economic conditions in the countries in which they «perated, 
the war had interfered with normal trading and had set up entirely 
artificial conditions. It had brought a measure of prosperity to 
most of the countrics, 


The war had had little effect, except in jute manufactures, on 


exports in the first three months of the war, and the combined 
exports of merchandise from India and Burma in 1939 nad been 
only e.ghteen crores in excess of those of 1938. There was a large 
increase of exports from India in December and again in January, 


and there was no doubt that the great resources of the country 
The agricul- | 


would be fully utilised for the purposes of the war. 
turist should benefit by the better prices he was getting for primary 
products, and it was probable that the war would give a further 
stimuius to the development of manufactures in India. ‘There 
was not so much leeway to make up as in 1914 

When the war was over there would probably be a period of 
trade depression, and it was that contingency which they had in 
mind and which confirmed them in the conservative policy which 
they had followed for many years. They would try to pay a stable 
dividend but their main care must be to build up the strength of 
the Bank to withstand whatever the future might have in store. 

The report was adopted. 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES 


GROWING VOLUME OF DEFENCE ORDERS 


Tue thirty-seventh annual general meeting of Ericsson Telephones, 


Limited, was held on Thursday, April 2nd, at Kingsway Hall, | 


London, W.C. 

Col. Sir Harold A. Wernher, K.C.V.O. (the chairman), 
of a business was put to a searching test and ihe value of the 
careful planning and building of former years became more apparent, 
‘The accounts showed how effectively the company had been able 
to meet the initial strain of war conditions. 

As was to be expected, the demand in the home market for 
telephone equipment had been adversely affected by present condi- 
tions, but, as in the last war, their plant was being used to an 
ever-increasing extent on contracts for the Defence Ministries. 
Those contracts were beginning to assume substantial proportions 


and in due course he expected them to equal the volume of their | 


normal peace-time work which they replaced. The Government 
had rightly drawn attention to the vital importance of maintaining 
a large export trade during the war period, in order to help finance 
the country’s essential imports of food and raw materials. The 
company’s sales overseas represented a substantial portion of their 
turnover and the directors and officials were vigilant in holding 
and stimulating that branch of their trading. 

Their home trade was changing over largely to contracts with 
the Defence Ministries but the telephone system of the country 
was an integral part of National Defence and there could be no 
doubt that the Government realised the prime importance of main- 
taining this great national asset in an adequate condition under 
war conditions. He inferred, therefore, that the modified pro- 
gramme of the Post Office would not be too drastically cut. 
Altogether they had work in hand to keep them well employed 
for months to come. When peace returned the Government would 


be faced with the huge problem of absorbing many hundreds of | 


thousands of people into civilian life again. In the public tele- 
phone system there was a valuable national asset, suitable for 
much greater development, producing a satisfactory return on 


capital outlay and capable of providing a wide and well balanced 


range of skilled and unskilled labour. 


The report and accounts were adopted and payment approved 


of a final dividend of 12 per cent. and a bonus of 7 per cent., 
both free o ftax, £20,000 being transferred to general reserve 


and {£10,000 to dividend equalisation reserve, leaving £43,135 to 


be carried forward. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
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policies in the ordinary branch up to the outbreak of 

had been issued free from war restrictions. In those the 
rights of policy-holders remained unimpaired. Qp th 
policies issued since the war the Pearl, in common with he 
offices, at first restruted the amoun: pavabie in che event f 
a war death to a return of the premiums paid. Byt th 
Pearl is now doing better for its policy-holders, The 
amounts payable in the event of death from war causes > 
with-profit policies would, he said, be twice the premiums 
paid for members of the armed forces, and for civilians one. 
quarter of the sum assured plus twice the premiums paid 
In the company’s industrial branch the policies issued before 
the war did contain a restriction prohibitine the assured 
from engaging in war service, but the company has for the 
time being waived that restriction and is paying in full op 


| any claims arising from service with the armed forces, 


oa * * * 
REFUGE ASSURANCE 

In rather different circumstances the Refuge Assurance 
Company has also done better than its strictly contractil 
requirements. This company’s pre-war policies, unlike 
those of many other companies, did contain a restrictive 
clause before the war in both the industrial and ordinary 
branches covering death on active service. These restric. 
tions have been suspended for the time being on pre-war 
policies, said the chairman, Mr. J. Wilcock Holgate, og 
Tuesday. He added that restrictive conditions as to deaths 
from war causes had been inserted in the policies issued 
since the outbreak of war. 

While he outlined this line of action on war death claims. 
Mr. Holgate also pointed out that the company could not 
assess the effect of the war on the future o! iife assurance. 
To what extent would they be affected by war mortality, 
higher taxation, increased costs and reduced new business? 
Those questions were, he said, at present unanswerable, so 
that the policy to be adopted must be one of caution and 
conservation of resources. He gave an example of the 
results of increased taxation on the interest earned on their 
insurance funds. The net yield on the combined ordinary 
and industrial funds fell last year by §s. 7d. per cent. to 
£3 18s. per cent., while the gross yield fell by only 1s. 14 
to £4 13s. rod. per cent. 

Nevertheless, the insurance companies have been fortu- 
nate in their investment policies. The Refuge still had a 
December 3Ist an appreciation on its ordinary branch 
investments which left the investment reserve of {2.000.000 
intact. In the industrial branch there was a small depre- 
ciation which was well covered by investment reserves and 
which has since disappeared with the rise in security prices. 

* * * + 
PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRES 

The good financial results of cinema companies since the 
war are striking and largely unexpected. Theatres were 
closed for about two weeks on the outbreak of war, during 
which time wages had to be paid. The black-out is stil 
with us. Yet Mr. Mark Ostrer was able to present to the 
shareholders of Provincial Cinematograph Theatres last 
Friday results which he could well describe as satisfactory. 
He was able, too, to hold out the hope of very satisfactory 
accounts in the year now current provided conditions ar 
no worse than those prevailing since the war began. In 
his view, the explanation is that the cinema has become a 
integral part of the lives of the people and that in preseat 
conditions the need for entertainment is muci. greater than 
in normal times. As an instance of this he mentioned that 
commanding officers in many areas where troops af 
stationed have asked local authorities to licence Sunday 


opening of cinemas. 
* * * * 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


In an estimate of the building society outlook in these 
columns last month it was suggested that a downward 
adjustment of the interest paid to shareholders and depositors 


(Continued on page 502) 
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coMPANY_ MEETING 
— 


assOCcIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 






WAR-TIME PROBLEMS 






EXPORT DRIVE 







sin P. MALCOLM STEWART’S ADDRESS 





Tue forty-first ordinary general meeting of The Associated Port- 
nd Cement Manufacturers, Limited, was held on Wednesday, 
4pril 3rd, at 21 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., D.L., LL.D. (Chairman of 
the company), said: The profit on trading amounts to £879,282; it 
includes the sum due for compensation and receivable under the 
working agreement with the British Portland Cement Manufac- 
wyrers, Limited. ‘The profit compares with £1,070,381 earned in 
the previous year, a reduction of £191,099, largely accounted for 
py increased provision for taxation, 

Interest and dividends on investments at £523,025 show a re- 
duction of £66,999. The final dividend received on the British 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Limited, ordinary stock was less 
by 2} per cent. than in 1938. Further the final dividend on the 
ordinary stock held in Alpha Cement, Limited, which was included 
n the previous year’s accounts, has not yet been declared and, 
therefore, is not included in this year’s accounts. 

The income earned on the total of trade and liquid investments 
is approximately 14; per cent. The total revenue for the year at 
(1,402,925 compares with £1,661,209, a reduction of £258,284. On 
the debit side of the profit anc loss account you will see the only 
notable difference this year is that no addition has been made to 
general reserve whereas £60,000 was added in the previous year. 
There remains balance of profit of £741,981, which compares 
with £940,306 in 1938. Out of this sum there had been paid at 
the date of the balance-sheet the preference dividend for the first 
half-year £68,750 and an interim dividend of 7} per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, absorbing together £368,750. Since December 31st 
there has been paid the preference dividend for the second half- 
year absorbing a further £68,750, leaving a balance of £304,481. 

We are able to recommend the payment of a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 74 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the 
year, which compares with 20 per cent. paid in the previous year. 
There will remain a balance of £4,481 to be added to the carry- 
forward, which will then stand at £213,180. 

During the year under review we suffered a variety of vicissi- 
tudes. In the early months deliveries were disappointing and the 
outlook uncertain; later on trade improved and with brighter pros- 
pects prices were reduced to the consumer. We felt that with the 
promise of fairly stable costs of production and the prospect of 
an increased turnover once again our policy of keeping down prices 
to the consumer could be embarked upon. 

However, the position was speedily changed on the outbreak 
of war in September when municipal and private building rapidly 
eased off. We were, nevertheless, so fortunate as to receive a 
considerable tonnage of orders in respect of Government and A.R.P. 
work which it became necessary to accelerate; these sources largely 
filled the gap. ‘Thus favoured and with the help of the good 
demand experienced in the summer months we were able to 
achieve aggregate tonnages of production and deliveries of Blue 
Circle Portland Cement slightly in excess of those recorded in 
the previous year despite some falling off in the autumn. 








































CEMENT MAKERS’ FEDERATION 


When addressing you last year I referred to the advantages of 
well-planned trade organisations from a national point of view. 
It is particularly satisfactory that the outbreak of war not only 
found the Cement Makers’ Federation prepared but demonstrated 
the soundness of the principles upon which its co-operation is 
based. You will agree there is justification for this statement when 
linform you that the Minister of Supply, after examination of the 
position in early days of the war, was satisfied that he could 
at any rate for the time being leave to the War Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cement Makers’ Federation, under the able chairman- 
ship of Lord Wolner, the responsibilities of carrying on with the 
Ministry of Supply negotiations on matters affecting the industry. 

The Minister further indicated that he regarded the appointment 
of a controller as unnecessary at the present time in view of the 
eficiency of our organisation. It has proved most gratifying to 
those who have for long years worked for co-operation in the industry 
to find t when the test came our Federation was not found 
wanting is serving a good purpose in war-time and will, I 
Wust, prove its value when peace comes, for peace will bring in 
its train industrial problems of a national character and magni- 
tude not yet experienced. For those problems new methods may 
have to be applied and novel solutions found. There will be a 
call for clear thinking and a progressive outlook when the day comes 
© grapple with post-war difficulties. 
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Exports 


We were successful in shipping a considerably increased tonnage 
of Portland cement for export during the first eight months of 
the past year. It took some time to settle down to the changed 
conditions brought about by the war but I am glad to say that 
Our export department, under Mr. Chapman and his capable 
staff, succeeded in maintaining the shipments made during the last 
four months of the year, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1938. 


Following the call by the Government for an export drive we 
are straining every nerve to increase our export tonnage by open- 
ing up new markets wherever opportunity affords. In this matter 
we are working in close collaboration with the Export Council of 
the Board of Trade. 


CEMENT AND CONCRETE ASSOCIATION 


The Cement and Concrete Association was established by the 
industry in 1935. Its main object is to give practical assistance 
to every user and potential user of Portland cement. When its 
advice is sought it is prepared to help technically wherever Port- 
land cement is used, be it in respect of structures of magnitude 
or of the simple requirements of the garden. 


Widespread publicity is employed. In five years over ten 
million brochures, leaflets and technical papers have been issued. 
These met with great success; that dealing with concrete for 
garden purposes resulting in over half a million people writing for 
copies. Thus it is seen that through practical help and powerful 
publicity an earnest endeavour has been put forth to make Britain 
concrete minded. 


With the advent of the war the functions and duties of the 
association have undergone a marked change. Early it offered its 
voluntary services to the Home Office in connection with A.R.P. 
work and the association and the majority of its technical staff 
have been taken over to assist in this and a great variety of other 
work where concrete is in use by many Government departments 


RETIREMENT OF Mr. ALFRED STEVENS 


Shareholders will, I am sure, share the regret which the 
directors feel through the retirement at his own request of Mr. 
Alfred Stevens. This took place at the end of last year. Mr. 
Stevens was the first secretary appointed to the company and 
became a managing director in 1906. Apart from the valuable 
and outstanding services rendered during the period to this com- 
pany our gratitude is in particular due to him for the prominent 
ind successful part he played in the formation of the British 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Limited, not merely because of 
the skill and tact with which he conducted the major negotia- 
tions but because of the complete confidence which the vendors 
and finance houses interested had in him, a confidence maintained 
to the end by all who had the pleasure of being associated with 
him. Indeed, there is not one of us but feels a deep sense of 
personal loss at his retirement. 


Our appreciation of his sterling character is shared by the many 
City friends of the company, as well as by those shareholders 
and customers who came into personal contact with him. The 
industry has lost an outstanding figure of recognised integrity 
and charm. We all wish him long years of good health in which 
to enjoy his well-earned rest. In September last the board 
appointed Mr. G. H. E. Vivian a managing director. You will 
recollect that Mr. Vivian was for many years the general manager 
and treasurer of the companies in Mexico in which we are 
interested. He largely contributed to the successful building up 
of the businesses in that country In 1936 he was appointed a 
director of this company and took charge of our overseas interests. 
We have had considerable experience of Mr. Vivian’s administrative 
abilities and of his practical knowledge of all departments of the 
cement business. Consequently, it was with complete confidence 
that the board, in September last, appointed him a managing 
directors and asked him to take over Mr. Alfred Stevens’ duties on 
his resignation. 


THE FUTURE 

With regard to the prospects for the current year, it is impos- 
sible to make a confident forecast. Owing to abnormally hard 
frost and heavy downfalls of snow bringing building operations 
generally to a standstill the trading results for the first two months 
of the year were exceptionally poor. The-demand for our products 
is improving with the better weather, but it is almost entirely 
dependent on Government, A.R.P. and export orders. The volume 
of these is uncertain, and I am bound to warn you that we cannot 
expect under war conditions a repetition of the results achieved 
last year. We are in a sound position to face difficult trading 
conditions and you can rest assured we shall do our utmost to 
overcome them; but it must be remembered that the exigencies 
of war are paramount and that all individual and collective interests 
should be subordinated to the securing of victory. 


I wish again to take the opportunity of thanking our staff attached 
to all departments: of our business and all employees at our various 
factories and depots both at home and overseas for their loyal 
support and co-operation, and in particular to thank those who 
through their hard work have so successfully overcome the abnormal 
difficulties and inconveniences due to the war. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OUTPUT AGAIN INCREASED 


NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF TELEPHONE 
INDUSTRY 


THE 20th ordinary general meeting of the Automatic Tele- 
phone and Electric Company, Limited, was held on April 3rd at 
the Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, London. 


Sir Alexander Roger (Chairman of the company) said that orders 
had been maintained at a high level, output had again been in- 
creased and they reported a profit of £276,249 against £265,896. 
Difficult times had been encountered, but they presented a balance- 
sheet with every known trading risk provided for. It was proposed 
to pay a final dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 
10 per cent. plus a bonus of 2} per cent., and a dividend of 10 per 
cent., plus a bonus of 24 per cent., on the deferred stock and 
shares, all subject to income-tax. The reserve account of £332,000, 
the War contingency reserve of £50,000, and the carry-forward of 
£167,302, together amounted to £549,302, a comforting total in 
these days. 

The war naturally brought to the telephone branch of the Post 
Office new and complex problems, and as might be expected the 
Signalling Service of the Fighting Forces made heavy demands 
on their engineering personnel. This was unfortunate. 

The annual report of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company just published says that good telephone service involves 
plant facilities and organisation adequate not only to take care 
of everyday needs of the nation, but also to meet sudden and per- 
haps unprecedented surges of demand for telephone connection, 

This is precisely the policy which the Post Office had been 
pursuing with success for some years. It strove to provide a no- 
delay trunk service and an equally rapid local service. 


NEED FOR EXPANSION OF TELEPHONE SERVICES 


There would seem to be a tendency to starve and restrict the 
expansion of the telephone service. If this is persisted in at a 
time when all industrial effort must be keyed up to concert pitch 
it can only act as a brake on production and on commerce gene- 
rally. It is pleasant to record that ever since the outbreak of the 
war the Post Office has taken a broad view of the position they 
and iheir contractors faced. They are making every effort to assist 
the transition stage towards contractors, increased activity in war 
work whilst endeavouring to preserve a hold on the telephone 
manufacturing situation and the creation of reserve supplies of 
equipment. 

I would, however, urge upon the Government that every assist- 
ance in finance and material should be rendered to this vital branch 
essential part of the military and commercial and social system. 

Excess Profits Tax in its present form is inequitable in several 
essential respects. I invite you to examine our case. The telephone in 
dustry is comparatively new to this country. It is not many years 
since almost all telephone plant and apparatus was imported. A 
few manufacturing concerns with vision and determination—of 
which this company was one—set out to alter this parlous state of 
affairs and did. The industry became self-contained. It planned 
its operations on the basis of a large and badly wanted telephone 
development in this country with export business as a corollary 
Large capital was raised and risked, heavy annual sums were ex- 
pended out of revenue on technical research and development, to 
gether with almost equally heavy expense for overseas exploitation 
The harvest was at hand when E.P.T. was introduced and this 
brutal and senseless war was forced upon us by Germany. 


EXPORTS 


After referring to the retarding effect on their operations likely 
to result from the Excess Profits Tax, he went on to say that they 
welcomed the newly-formed “ Export Council” and in particular 
the declaration that “ There are powerful reasons why the strongest 
preference should be given to measures which involve the least in- 
terference with the existing channels of trade or with established 
practices and principles.” They also welcomed the statement that 
arrangments should be built on the normal! structure of trade on 
the assumption that the sounder and healthier would be the state of 
the trading organisation when more critical and testing conditions 
were likely to be encountered. 

Later it was stated that “in many trades merchants customarily 
play a vital part in the machinery of overseas distribution and the 
collaboration of the interested export merchants . will be most 
important.” That was a note which industry had found wanting 
in many directions of Government control since war commenced, 
and, frankly, some of them had been in despair in case they would 
never hear it. Late as it was, they welcomed it with relief, and 
hoped that that attitude would be adgpted widely by Government 
Departments dealing with the trade of the country. 

In conclusion, he said that if supplies and man power were 
maintained they had little doubt that their output for 1940 would 
show an increase on that for 1939. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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was to be expected. It was suggested, too, that the build 
societies were well on their way to getting back to the: 
normal business with their financial strength unimpaired 
but their operations cut down to the lower level necessitate 
by war-time building restrictions. Both these forecas 
have been amply fulfilled in the speech which Brigadier 
General Sir Edward N. Whitley delivered to the membe, 
of the Halifax Building Society on Monday. : 

The Halifax, which is far the largest of the SOCieties 
has already given notice to reduce interest rates from 
June 30th, 1940. They are anticipating, no doubt, that the 
income tax discussions now proceeding with the reveny. 
authorities will place additional burdens on the SOCieties 
anticipating, too, that the discussions which the societies are 
now holding will result in a general move towards lowe; 
interest. But Sir Edward Whitley gave the borrowers the 
welcome assurance that the directors had decided against 
any increase in the rates charged on existing mortgages on 
grounds of public policy. He also made the welcom 
announcement that the society has already resumed jt 
normal business on a reduced scale and he welcomed the 
Government’s assurances as to compensation for war damage 
to property. 


* * * 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM POSITION 


At the annual meeting of the British Aluminium (Cp. 
Mr. R. W. Cooper, the chairman, disclosed details of the 
contract under which this company has sold the whole of 
its 1940 output to the Ministry of Supply. These arrange. 
ment, it seems, are subject to renewal at the end of the year, 
and the price is based on the level current before war broke 
out. It appears, therefore, that stockholders can look 
forward with confidence to satisfactory profits and dividends 
but it also seems unlikely that the rate will be stepped up 
from the 12} per cent. level which has been amply covered 
in each of the past three years. Obviously, expanding 
output is going to involve fairly heavy capital expenditure 
and it will be the board’s policy in present conditions tw 
finance expansion out of the company’s resources without 
further appeals to stockholders or the investing public. 

On a long view this company’s earnings will undoubtedly 
justify a larger distribution to stockholders and I expect 
that, when the more urgent calls for capital expenditure 
have been met, the board will feel justified in bringing the 
issued capital into closer relationship with the real value 
of the assets employed. For this purpose ample reserves 
are already available, which explains the low apparent 
yield on the {1 ordinary units now quoted at 53s. 9d. In 
present conditions a return of under 4} per cent. on a 
equity share may not seem generous, but in this case it 
is a fair measure of the long-term possibilities. 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES 

The telephone equipment industry is one of those which 
can look forward to a substantial volume of business both 
in peace and war. Colonel Sir Harold A. Wernher wa 
therefore able to give a cheerful review of the outlook a 
Wednesday’s meeting of Ericsson Telephones. The normil 
home market for telephones had, he said, been adversely 
affected by present conditions, but they were being engaged 
to an imcreasing extent on contracts for the defenc 
Ministries and he expected these contracts in due course t 
equal the normal volume of peace-time work. He inferred 
also that the modified Post Office programme would not 
be too drastically cut down, since the telephone system 5 
an integral part of national defence, and announced that the 
company had sufficient work in hand to keep it employed 
for months to come. 

* * * + 
VICKERS RESERVE POLICY 

Ordinary stockholders in Vickers, Ltd., will find relit 
from their disappointment at the board’s recent decisio 
not to write up their capital in the explanation afforded b 
Mr. A. A. Jamieson at the annual meeting. He made ! 
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COMPANY MEETING 
VICKERS LIMITED 


73rd ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Mr. A. A. Jamieson, the chairman of Vickers Limited, presided 
over the seve ty-third annual general meeting of that company 
held on April 3rd at the Hotel Victoria, London. 


In his revi which was issued with the company’s accounts, 
the chairman state i: The balance-sheet of Vickers Limited shows 
4t a strong ‘ition has been maintained and the holding of a 





a 

jarge sum in cash and Government securities continues to be the 

policy of the directors. 

At the general meeting last year I gave an undertaking that 
increasing the nominal value of the ordinary 


the ques sti0 1 J : 
stock units ild again receive the special consideration of the 
drectors. I can assure stockholders that this undertaking has 
been implemented on several occasions during the past year. 


I is on! natural that the stockholders should desire that the 
tal which written down in 1926 should be restored, and 

~ directors understand this wish. At the present time, 
however, the cirectors do not consider that they would be justified 
n recommend ng that effect should be given to this desire. It 
be bor in ‘mind that £6,157,742 would be required to bring 

e nominal value of the existing ordinary stock uniis up to £1. 
Two main considerations influenced the directors’ decision: 
y, un custing conditions, the reserve of £3,000,000 cannot 
conside excessive for an issued capital of £14,521,549 ; 





secondly, a e are no excess reserves available for capitalisation, 
e only alt tive is a re-valuation of the company’s assets, and 
ist be apparent that the present time, when all values are 
problematic i subject to violent change, would be inappro- 
priate for such an action. 
I can gi you the assurance that the change-over from peace 


io war condit ; was carried out by Vickers-Armstrongs Limited 











without any disturbance, and that the company are meeting the 
requirements of H.M. Government which are entrusted to them 
Great e ons have been and are being made to the com- 
‘s manufacturing facilities, but in spite of these Vickers- 
Armstrongs could not have attained the measure of success in 
yutput which they have achieved had they not adopted the policy 
of sub-contracting on a large scale. 
There are many sides of this company’s activities of which, if 
I were fre » do so, I should like to tell you and of which you 
would hear with pride, but there are two matters to which I can 
refer. H.M. ships ‘ Ajax,’ ‘Cossack’ and ‘ Ursula,’ which have 
taken part in outstanding naval engagements, were built in the 
shipyards of this company, and I believe as finely built as they 


were finely hand!ed. ‘Two types of aeroplames—tine ‘ Wellingtons ’ 
and ‘ Spitfire were designed and produced by our aviation 
section and the stockholders may well be proud of the high reputa- 
tion of these machines. 

There has been a large expansion in turnover and this is re- 
comparison of the figure of work in progress of 
December, 1939, with {24,721,695 in the previous 


ted in 
£,32,623,460 at 
Vear, 

The turnover of English Steel Corporation, Limited, last year 
showad an increase in all departments, and, at the request of the 
Ministry of Supply, the Corporation is expanding still further 
its capacity for the production of special steels. 

rhe necessity to provide for depreciation on a more liberal 
scale, together with increased taxation and the expense of air raid 


precautions, has caused a reduction in net profits. The same 


dend is paid, and {£100,000 put to Reserve Fund, but this 
ocation was only rendered possible because £100,000 less was 
¢ 


yufed for 1) vidend Equalisation Fund, which has now reached 
ed by the Articles of Association. 

end paid by Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and Wagon 
ed, is again 8 per cent., free of income-tax, and 
has been placed to Genera! Reserve. During the year 
1s been employed on important Government work 
| to increase since the outbreak of war. 


the figure requii 

The divid 
Company, Limit 
that company 


which has tende 


Once m I wish to lay emnvhasis on a point which has been 
made on several occasions at these annual meetings, since I believe 
moportance that the national value of an oganisation 

such is that possessed by your company should be realised generally 


treat cost to ourselves we had maintained our works in a state of 
eiiciency anil readiness during a period when there was small 
ncouragemen? to expand or re-equip them and when orders for 
t re scarce. As a result of this, we were able before 

of war to meet from our plants the increasing require- 
the Service Departments arising out of the defence pro 





gramm 


During this latter period at the request of the Service 
Departments we freely gave expert assistance and guidance to 
many companies which were not normally engaged in armament 
production, a service which has been expanded still further since 
the outbreak of war 

We have also willingly undertaken extensive schemes for in- 
creasing the- output of armaments. In most cases the capital 
necessary for this expansion has been found by the Government 
an assets thus created remain the property of the Govern- 


think it right to remind you of the very difficult prob- 
ch will arise when this huge capacity is no longer re- 

for the purpose for which it has been created. 

report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the final 
1 of 6 per cent. was approved. 
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BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS FOR PAST YEAR 


DISTRIBUTION OF 20 PER CENT. 


THE forty-fourth ordinary general meeting of British Insulated 
Cab'es Ltd. was held on April 2nd at Exchange Station Buildings, 
37 Tithebarn Street, Livery 001. 

Sir Alexander Roger (the chairman) said: The profit on trading, 
dividends on investments, interest, &c., after providing for tax- 
ation and for contingent reserves adjustment, amounts to 
£783,224, being a decrease of £24,650. Bearing in mind the 
disturbed conditions which prevailed during 1939, I am sure you 
will agree that the results now submitted are satisfactory. 

Adding to the profit of £783,224 the balance brought forward 
of £486.558 we have a total of £1,260,782. Depreciation of fixed 
#ssets on the same basis as in recent years absorbs £158,617, and 
after providing for directors’ remuneration, debenture interest and 
dividends already paid on the preference and ordinary capital, 
there remains £901,639. Out of this it is proposed to transfer 
£100,000 to a war contingencies reserve account and £13,334 to 
count, and to pay a final dividend of to per cent. (less 





reserve ac 





tax) on the ordinary stock, making with the interim already paid 
a total dividend of 1§ per cent. (less tax). Your directors also 
propo for the fifth year in succession, that a cash bonus of § 
per cent. (less tax) be paid on the ordinary stock ; £488,305 then 
reinains to be carried forward to 1940, a figure almost identical 
with that brought forward. 

Turning now to the balance sheet you will see that no change 
toox place in capital or in debenture stock. The latter, however, 
has been repaid in full on January 4th, 1940, involving a reduc- 


cash 721,000. 

ition of £13,334 to reserve account rounds off that 
£1,500,000 while total “reserves and surplus” at 
438,305 show an increase of £115,081. These reserves are 
invested in our business and in our associated companies 
source of strength which is not only useful in 
doubly so in these days of dislocation and 


tion of 
The 
ccount to 


our 
alloc 


issets of £ 


chiefiy 

and constitute a 
pe ice-time—it is 
difficulty 

Excess Prorits Tax 

By reason of our st andar d-years being good your company is 
not at the moment liable for E.P.T., but there are several 
in the Act which call for correction, and we would like 
to add our weight to the great and growing body of protest which 
is being madz to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and emanating 
from the Federation of British Industries, Chambers of Commerce, 
trade associations and many companies of importance. The 
inequities not only affect companies but also the tens of thousands 
of interested shareholders. We refer in particular to our associated 
company, the Automatic Telephone and Electric Co., in which 
we have a large investment and which has been contributing 
substantially to the development of a comparatively new industry 
in this country, namely, that of telephone manufacture. It finds 
itself penalised because of the progressive nature of its business 
in pre-war years, and unless the Act is modified to provide for 
such cases that pioneer company which has set up a great busi- 
home and abroad will have an inequitable burden of 
taxation to oo ir. 

The year 39 resolved itself into two distinct periods, that 
for the eight a to the end of August, during which we were 
at least nominally at peace, and that for the four months from 
September, during which Germary forced war on the British 
and French Empires. 

In the first period trading conditions were difficult but satis- 
factory, and the 1938 level of business was being maintained in 
all our departments. With the outbreak of war entirely different 
conditions arose. Copper, our principal raw material, lead and 
many other of our important requirements became controlled ; 
wages and other costs began to rise and after the first abnormal 
rush of general orders designed to fill empty shelves, there was a 
partial falling off in some departments, whilst in others both our 
personnel and plant were working to day and night capacity. 


inequities 


hess at 


INCREASED OVERSEAS BUSINESS 

I should like now to refer to export business, which is not only 
of importance to the B.I. but of prime concern to the country 
as a whole. 

Export trade conditions were 

to know that our normal overseas business, excluding large con- 
tracts, showed an increase over the 1938 figures. Every endeavour 
is now being made to achieve a further substantial improvement, 
nd we are glad to note that we may depend on the full 
co-operation of the Export Council which has been quite recently 
set up by the Board of Trade. We are already in close touch 
on all matters concerned with our export trade, and we and the 
other firms interested in the cable industry are forming an export 
group to collaborate with the Export Council. 

It has been my custom in past years to give you at the annual 
meeting some indication of the outlook for the current year. At 
all times this is a risky thing to do, and under war conditions I 
know you will only expect me to deal with it in a general way. 
There has been an unavoidable slackening off in the demand for 
some of our products, while costs have increased and working 


@ §04) 


not easy, but it will interest you 
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conditions are difficult. In the aggregate, however, we have a 
record balance of orders on the books, and it is clear that in 
certain of our departments at least, capacity output will be required 
for many months ahead. If this general position is maintained 
throughout the year we should be able to show you satisfactory 
results. 

But our future depends on the successful prosecution of the 
war. Towards this I have consistently urged further use of the 
unlimited national resources of industry, commerce and the 
Mercantile Marine. 

It is generally recognised that our immediate aim is economic— 
to smash German trade for the duration of the war—to stop its 
exports and imports and to break the insidious commercial political 
influence it exerts directly and indirectly through financial hold- 
ings in neutral countries. Government cannot accomplish this 
alone. British industry, practised in foreign trade and its com- 
petition, must be mobilised still further to assist, and Government 
policy strengthened to achieve this end. The end will justify 
the means however boldly these may be conceived. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH 
THEATRES 


IMPORTANCE OF CINEMAS IN WAR-TIME 


THE thirteenth annual general meeting of the Provincial Cinema- 
tograph Theatres, Limited, was held on Friday, March 29th at 
Film House, Wardour Street, London, W. 

Mr. Mark Ostrer (the chairman): Ladies and gentlemen, the 
directors’ report and audited balance-sheet and accounts having 
been in your hands for the prescribed period I assume they may 
be taken as read. (Agreed.) 

The net profit for the year including income from investments 
and transfer fees is £450,630. Adding the amount brought forward 
from last year, namely, £120,259, there is available for distribution 
£570,889. As you will see from the balance-sheet there is no 
change in the authorised and issued share capital. The next item 
is the § per cent. first mortgage debenture stock, which, including 
net interest accrued to January 3Ist, 1940, appears at £ 1,163,933. 
During the year 1939 £15,898 debenture stock was redeemed at 
par by operation of the sinking fund, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the trust deed by which such stock is secured. Mort- 
gages outstanding remain at £930,300, and the total liability with 
net interest accrued to the balance-sheet date is £935,753; the 
change in respect of accrued interest having varied only slightly in 
comparison with last year. 

The reserve for income tax and national defence contribution 
stands at £134,289 and is greater than last year’s figure by £39,875. 
The increase is due to the higher standard rate of tax and to the 
inclusion of N.D.C. for two years, 1938-39 and 1939-40. The 
provision made for taxation is sufficient to cover fully the com- 
pany’s liability as at the balance-sheet date. 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet it will be seen that cash 
in hand remains practically unaltered. Shares in subsidiary com- 
panies, £1,437,305, show an increase of £5,472. Amounts due 
from subsidiary companies, £654,749, are increased by £26,723, 
which is the net effect of sundry increases and decreases on 
current accounts. Shares in and loans to other companies and 
investments: these stand at £286,798, an increase of £38,964. 
This increase represents further premiums paid on sinking fund 
insurance policies and one further investment. 

Turning to the profit and loss account and adding to the year’s 
profits of £450,630 the balance brought forward from last year, 
namely, £120,259, there is available a sum of 89. Deduct- 
ing from this figure the amounts appropriated to reserve for income 
tax and national defence contribution, depreciation reserve and 
debenture stock sinking fund, as already mentioned, and the divi- 
dends totalling £202,500 on the preference and preferred ordinary 
shares as shown in the accounts, there remains a balance of 
£205,541, out of which your directors recommend the 
of a dividend for the year of 1§ per cent. on the ordinary shares 
amounting to £75,000, leaving a balance of £130,541 to be carried 
forward. 

I am sure you will agree that these figures are 
considering the results it must be borne in mind that 
and cinemas were compulsorily closed for practical’y 
on the outbreak of war. This closure not only caused a 
loss of revenue, but in addit’on, we had, quite properly, to 
the burden of paying our stafi 

I said some years the cinema had become an integral 
part of the lives of the people, and under present conditions the 
need for entertainment is much greater 

The outlook for the current year is naturally very difficult to 
forecast, and I do not propose to do so, but I am of the opinion, 
which I am sure is shared by my co-directors, that, given condi- 
tions which are no worse than those prevailing since the war 
began, we shall be able to present to you accounts which will 
be in every way satisfactory 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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clear that, while approving in principle the restoration , 
the nominal value of the ordinary stock units from 105. . 
| £ I, the board considered the present time inappropriate i 
taking such a step. A sum of £6,157,742 would be requires 
and as the existing reserve of £3,000,000 was not excessip. 
in relation to the issued capital of £14,521,549, the only 
alternative would be to re-value assets. That course seemej 
inadvisable to the board in a period when all values wer 
| problematical and subject to violent change. 
Discussing the group’s varied and increasing activitig, 
Mr. Jamieson was inevitably circumscribed by the exigencig 
| of war, but he left no room for doubt that an increasigy 
| volume of turnover will make additional calls on the group’ 
| liquid resources. He also informed stockholders that cali 
on cash would be greatly enlarged this year by paymen 
| of taxes on an even heavier scale. So far as last year 
results were concerned, the tax burden was reflected in th: 
low balance of profits shown in the accounts of th 
| operating companies. 





| * 
| 


INDUSTRIALIST ON TAXATION 


Although demand from some sources has been curtailed 
since the outbreak of war, the activities of the British Insu. 
lated Cables group have expanded since last September. At 
this week’s meeting, Sir Alexander Roger pointed out that, 
so far as home orders are concerned, the emphasis is now on 
Government work. Like other industrialists he favours an 
energetic policy of fostering export trade, and he intimated 
that at present the group ‘has a large volume of overseas orders 
on hand. Whether the handling of an increasing volume of 
work will result in any substantial addition to earnings is 
doubtful in view of the substantial rise in costs, both of raw 
materials and wages, so that stockholders will probably be 
wise to budget on the maintenance of the current dividend 
rate rather than any war-time increase. Even if gross eam- 
ings are swollen by the marketing of a rising volume of out- 
put, it is certain that taxation will limit the net amount avail- 
able for dividends. 

On the subject of Excess Profits Tax, Sir Alexander voiced 
the view which is now being strongly pressed at the Treasury 
that the wind must be tempered to companies which were in 
a development stage in the period chosen as basis for com- 
puting tax liability. He instanced the important associated 
undertaking, the Automatic Telephone and Electric Com- 

| pany, in which British Insulated has a large investment. This 

company, he explained, has contributed substantially to the 

jevelopment of the comparatively new industry of telephone 

| manufacture. It now finds itself penalised because of the 
progressive nature of its business in pre-war years, and, unless 
the existing E.P.T. regulations are modified, will be faced 
by an inequitable tax burden. Sir Alexander amplified the 
case for a reconsideration of this company’s position at the 
Automatic Telephone and Electric meeting on Wednesday 
He claimed that, because of the low profit earned in the 
standard years, the amount which seemed like!y to be de- 
manded for tax purposes would retard development. From 
every other standpoint, apart from the shortage of skilled 

| labour, the company was well placed. The board had bud- 

| geted for an increase in output and there was a large volume 
of orders in hand, both telephone and non-telephone. 


* * * * 


OVERSEAS BANKING OUTLOOK 


There is already ample evidence, in the accumulation of 
| sterling resources in the hands of Empire countries, of the 
favourable effect of war on the trade balances of the primary 


producers. Canada has repaid a large sterling loan m 


(Continued on page 506) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


INCREASED PROFITS 











TRADING CONDITIONS IN THE EAST 





ty-sixth ordinary general meeting of The Chartered Bank 
Australia, and China was held on Apri! 3rd at the Bank’s 
London, E.C 


Tue eigh 
of India, 
premises, 38 Bishopsgate, : 

Mr. A. d’Anyers Willis (the chairman) in the course of his 
speech, said: The business of a bank, such as the Chartered, 
which is largely concerned in the financing of international trade, 
has perhaps been affected to a far greater extent than that of many 
other Banking Institutions by the application of the very proper 
measures which the Government have had to introduce to safe- 
oyard the economic and financial resources of the country, the 
Empire and our Allies. I am pleased to be able to say that the 
efiect of these regulations has so far not affected the volume of 
our business 
There has, however, been a change in what I may call the 
“domestic” sphere. I refer to the absorption of the business of 
the P. and O. Banking Corporation. 

LiguIp POSITION 

The grand total of the balance-sheet is £67,568,797, an increase 
£7,000,000, and one of the aati totals in 
the Bank’s history. The figure of current and other accounts at 
[39,691,829 compares with £31,496,582 a year ago, and although 
some portion must be attributed to the transfer of the P. and O. 
an analysis of our figures shows increases at prac- 
tically all points. It also, when you compare it with the decrease 
n fixed deposits from {14,695,385 to £13,970,479, illustrates the 
desire all over the world on the part of the public to keep their 
resources as liquid as possible. 

Another striking reduction is in the item of loans payable, which 
has fallen from £3,824,625 to £795,579. These loans are temporary 
finance at various points, but under such conditions as are ruling 
today, when strong cash positions are an absolute necessity, large 
outstandings of this character might be a source of considerable 
anxiety. This strengthening of our liquid position is further shown 
by the increase in cash in hand and at bankers of £826,980 to 
(6,302,760, which is almost 16 per cent. of our call liabilities on 
current account 

Government and _ other 
£23,438,763 to 420,624,407, 

Bills of exchange, including treasury 
stantial increase from £7,945,845 to £11,2 

Another large increase of almost 50 per cent. is shown in bills 
discounted and loans, the actual figures being £24,967,792, as 
gainst £16,538,710 at December 31st, 1938. It is satisfactory 
that our strong liquid position has enabled us to meet our clients’ 
demands in this direction without undue strain. 

The profit for the year, after making sundry provisions, shows 
a small increase of £3,039 at £338,348, but whereas a year ago 


of, approximate ly, 


Bank accounts, 


securities, with a reduction from 

is another sign of the times. 

bills, show a very 
2,068. 


sub- 


we provided out of contingencies account a sum to meet the 
depreciation on Government securities, this year it has been 
charged against current profits. It is proposed to pay a final 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the half-year 





to December 31st last. 


INDIA, MALAYA AND CHINA 


ening feature of the present conduct of the war that 
the necessity for exports from this country is now 
and we welcome the institution by His Majesty’s 
an export council under vigorous leadership. 
widespread system of branches, this bank is well 
in creating and building up markets 


It is a heart 
a recognition of 
almost general, 
Government of 

Through 
equipped to render service 
for British goods. 

On the outbreak 


our 


of war countries producing raw and war 


materials immediately assumed greater importance. 

In India, large orders for sandbags were placed by the British 
Government, whilst practically the entire tea crop (including that 
of Ceylon) has been purchased by the Ministry of Food. For 
i period after the outbreak of hostilities prices of products such 
$ cotton and jute rose considerably, but these have now receded 
t0 more reasonable levels. 

In Mala the increased demand for rubber and tin has com- 


ered the outlook for the producers of these commodities. 
, the exports from Malaya for the second half of 1939 were 

t over £50,000 against a total export trade in the 
1938 of something under £68,000,000. 


3000, as 





In spite of such a large portion of China being under the 
control of the Japanese, and the Yangtsze and Pearl Rivers being 
closed to foreign shipping, it seems remarkable that trade in no 
small volume continues to emanate from that country. Shanghai 

ll maintains its paramount position in Chinese trade. 

When you colle in the present trying conditions that the 
Chinese Government, with unabated courage, are continuing to 
assist its nationals to build up and develop new industrial and 
agricultural enterprises in districts still left to their control, we 
need have no fear but that a prosperous future still lies ahead for 
that great country. 


ort was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 





IMPROVED CURRENT AND DEPOSIT 
ACCOUNTS 





FAVOURABLE INDIAN TRADE BALANCE 





Tue ordinary general meeting of The National Bank of India 
Ltd. was held on April 2nd at the bank’s premises, 24, Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C., Mr. R. Langford James (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The chairman said: 
£1,300,000 in current, 


There has been an increase of approximately 
fixed deposit and other accounts, as com- 


pared with the previous year, while the amounts representing 
bills of exchange, discounts, loans receivable, &c., aggregating 
£15,000,000, show an increase of an almost equal amount—a 
welcome indication of expanding trade requirements in the 
principal centres where we operate, of which we hope to see a 
continuance. While loans payable outstanding amount to 


£1,§00,000, cash and bullion at £6,860,000 exceed the amount 
appearing in the previous balance-sheet by roughly £2,000,000. 
Our investments in British and Indian Government securities at 
£13,382,190 compare with £13,518,824 a year ago and were valued 
at or under market prices ruling on December 31st. Since then 
there has been a considerable appreciation and their present 
market value is substantially in excess of that appearing in the 
balance-sheet. 

The net profits for the year amounting to £442,692 are about 
£1,400 less than those of the previous year. With the amount 
brought forward there is available the sum of £691,572 out of 
which an interim dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, 
fess income-tax, was paid last September and we now recommend 
the payment of a final dividend at the same rate, and to carry 
forward £246,572. 


POSITION IN INDIA 

India had a favourable trade balance of Rs.51.54 crores, against 
Rs.29.77 crores in 1938, which enabled the Reserve Bank to 
acquire large resources on this side and has put them in a posi- 
tion not only of being able to meet the India Government’s 
current requirements but to increase largely the external assets 
of the currency and to set aside sums for the repatriation of 
sterling debt. No less than £63,000,000 was obtained during the 
year as compared with £19,000,000 in 1938. 

As usual, I propose to refer briefly to the principal industries 
in which we are interested, commencing with the Bombay Cotton 
Mills. Up to the outbreak of the war raw cotton prices were 
abnormally low and, with the demand for their products expand- 
ing, the mills were gradually working themselves into an improved 
condition. In spite of labour troubles—which I trust may prove 
of short duration—it is to be expected that the pace of this 
improvement will be accelerated under war conditions, prices of 
competing imported goods being handicapped inter alia by 
increased freight and insurance charges. For many years past 
imports of coarser fabrics into India have dwindled steadily, but 
possibly the extent to which that country is becoming self- 
supporting in the manufacture of fine cotfon goods also may not 
be appreciated generally. 

Last year I called attention to the address of Mr. P. S. 
Macdonald, the chairman of the Indian Jute Mills’ Association, 
at the annual meeting of that body. Reading a few days ago the 
same gentlemen’s speech at this year’s meeting, I was left with 
the impression that here, indeed, is an industry well able to 
take care of itself and one that is by no means prepared to take 
misfortune lying down. 

Of tea there is not much to say. The industry continues the 
even tenor of its way under the protection of the International 
Regulation Scheme, which, worked by a committee of experts, 
is now in the eighth year of a successful existence. Since Sep- 
tember last large quantities of tea have been supplied to Allied 
countries on terms readily agreed upon between producers and 
the Government of this country, and a long-term contract, to 
cover requirements for the duration of the war, is in course of 
conclusion. 

The improvement in the rubber industry which developed 
during the early part of 1939 and was reflected in a rise in the 
London price to over 8d. was further influenced by the abnormal 
factors of the barter agreement with the Government of the 
United States of America and the outbreak of war. This latter 
event brought an immediate further rise in prices, and even higher 
the for 


levels were reached in subsequent months, average 
December being 11.5-8d. The rising tendency, however, was 
checked by additional releases under the Regulation Scheme ; 
producers have had to face rising costs of production, transit 
and insurance 

With regard to Indian sugar—now an important industry—it 
suffices to say that, with a not inconsiderable rise in prices, the 


Much of the profit 


rather more prosperous year. 
the pockets of the 


mills have had a 


in the industry, however, found its way into 
growers, cane prices being regulated by the local Governments 
concerned. 


The repost and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY 


THE ordinary general meeting of the British Aluminium Company, 
Limited, was held on Friday, March 29th, in London. 

Mr. R. W. Cooper, M.C. (chairman), said: We have further 
records to report for the year 1939 both as regards production and 
volume of sales, and in consequence an increase in trading profits 
of £170,646, which accrued evenly throughout the year. There 
was a small reduction in revenue from interests, dividends, and 
transfer fees, making the total profit £165,945 higher at 
£1,075,796, compared with £909,851 for the year 1938. 

The aggregate production at our older works was higher, but 
the largest increase took place at our Lochaber Works, and we still 
have a materially greater output to look forward to from this 
source. 

We feel confident, however, that the work which has been done 
in popularising our metal has been of a kind which will ensure 
that when happier times return aluminium will not be displaced 
from the position which it has won. 

Dealing with the accounts, the chairman continued: We have 
combined the accounts in the balance-sheet for 1939 and have 
transferred from profits the sum of £150,000, raising the reserve 
account to {£2,850,000. The credit to the reserve account is 
£50,000 in excess of that of the previous year, but the wisdom of 
strengthening reserves, especially in times such 2s those we are 
passing through, will be readily appreciated, and, I feel sure, will 
meet with the approbation of the stockholders. The balance-sheet 
total now exceeds { 14,250,000. 

Adding the carry-forward from 1938, amounting to £144,094, to 
the profits of the year we arrive at a total of £1,219,890. Deduct- 
ing fees and the items I have dealt with as shown in the profit 
and loss account there remains a balance of £641,640. The 
dividend on the preference stock absorbs £90,000, and we recom- 
mend a dividend of 124 per cent. on the ordinary stock, requiring 
£375,000, leaving £176,640 to be carried forward, an increase of 
£32,546. 

In co-operation with the Ministry of Supply we are engaged in 
very largely increasing the production of aluminium in_ this 
country, and work in this direction is proceeding energetically. 
You will realise that this is all the information which I am in a 
position to give you on these matters. 

We have built up our organisation to its present important posi- 
tion over a long period of time with great difficulty and under 
many setbacks. We can pride ourselves on our achievement, and 
stockholders will share our satisfaction in the knowledge that today 
we are able to contribute so materially towards the supreme effort 
required from all of us in the national interest. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 





— 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


Ture fortieth annual general meeting of Associated Electrical 
Industries, Ltd., was held on Friday, March 29th, at Bush House, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. Sir Felix J. C. Pole (the chairman) 
presided. 
The chairman said: Once again your directors are able to 
present a statement of accounts which they hope the stockholders 
will regard as satisfactory. The profit for the year, before pro- 
viding for depreciation and taxation, is £1,470,265, the largest 
profit earned in the history of the company, and an increase of 
£70,766, or § per cent. over the previous year. 
The profit for the year, after deducting taxation and 
depreciation, is £477,083 (as compared with {664,308 for the 
previous year Your directors recommend a dividend on the 
ordinary stock at the rate of to per per annum, tax, 
leaving a balance to be carried forward of £253,118, as 
with {251,647 brought in from the previous accoun 
I will now dea! with our balance-sheet. Creditors, loans, accrued 
and reserves for contingencies (£3.74 ind amounts 
owing to subsidiary companies (£125,539) total 43,875,307, an 
increase of {325.745. The loan from barkers amounted to 
£19,006, a decrease of £393,994. On the le shareholdings 
and debentures in subsidiary companies and investments other 
than British Government securities total £4,319.717, crease 
of £104,102, the main reduction being in our interests in other 
subsidiary companies, which have been reduced from {£327,152 
to £217,754. I may add that the book value of our investments 
is very substantially below their real worth. The stocks and 
materials on hand, debtors, &c., which together amount to 
£5,368,474, show an increase of £175,915. Cash and British 
Government securities at £471,962 show an increase of £97,211. 
On this occasion I do not propose to say more about our busi- 
ness, other than to tell you that the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Company, with which the accounts before you are mainly con- 
cerned, have on hand a larger volume of orders than ever before 
Although ours is a reserved nearly 3,000 


industry, we have O 
employees serving with the Forces, and a scheme is in operation 
whereby the service pay of married men and single men having 
dependants is being supplemented by suitable allowances from 
irious companie Also much is being done to support the 
National Savings scheme. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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(Continued from page 504) 


London, India has offered attractive facilities for the con 
version of sterling into rupee loans, and South Africa jg “i 
pay off nearly £8,000,000 of 5 per cent. stock on July 1st 
Thus, the Empire helps to ease the strain on the external 
financial resources of the mother country by repaying Sterling 
liabilities out of surplus balances in London arising out of ; 
favourable export position. Implicit in these conditions ig aq 
increased demand for the services.of the banks whose busi- 
ness is bound up with primary production, and there will ps 
no surprise that the theme running throughout the speeches 
of four overseas bank chairmen in the past few days has been 


| expansion of business. 
} 


At the National Bank of India meeting the chairman, Mr 
R. Langford James, spoke of a welcome growth of advances 
and looked for its continuance so long as war demanded a 
increasing contribution from raw material producers at q 
satisfactory level of prices. In each of the past two years 
this old-established institution has held its dividend at 1% 
per cent., and made substantial transfers to property account, 
Its published reserve of {2,200,000 is larger than its paid-up 
capital. Sir Charles Innes, presiding at the meeting of the 
Mercantile Bank of India, also told of India’s prosperity, but 
was critical of the speculative activity, especially in jute and 
cotton, to which it had given rise. He regarded war-time 
prosperity as “ artificial and unstable ” and likely to be suc- 
ceeded by another period of depression. Shareholders in the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China were natur- 
ally apprised at the annual meeting of the effects of the 
absorption last year of the P. and O. Banking Corporation. 
Mr. A. D.’Anyers Willis explained that the rise of over 
£8,000,000 in deposits was due partly to this factor but 
by no means wholly, an analysis of the figures showing an 
increase at practically all points. Like other banks the 
Chartered had strengthened its liquid position on the out- 
break of war. 


Liquid strength was also emphasised at the annual meeting 
of the Bank of Australasia. Mr. J. F. G. Gilliat showed that 


| cash balances and Government securities represented 7s. 114. 


in the pound, against 7s. in the pound at October roth, 1938, 
while advances were 89.3 per cent. of total deposits. In each 
of the past five years this bank has paid a 7} per cent. divi- 
dend and it now has reserves, including its currency reserve, 
greater than its paid-up capital. Mr. Gilliat takes the view, 
quite justifiably, that both Australia and New Zealand will be 
able to strengthen their position in war conditions. That 
must be reflected in increased business and earnings of the 
banks. 
* 7 * * 


CEMENT INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 


Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers last year 
delivered a record tonnage of “ Blue Circle” cement. But 
the financial result of the year was a decline of £191,099 in 
the net profit—a fall which Sir P. Malcolm Stewart ex- 
plained at Wednesday’s meeting was largely due to taxation 
and a reduction from 20 per cent. to 15 per cent. in the 
dividend. The future, as Sir Malcolm sees it, is less bright 
Owing to abnormal weather conditions the results of the 
first two months of this year were, he said, except onally poor. 
Now demand is improving but it is almost wholly dependent 
on the Government, on A.R.P., and on export. The volume 
of orders from those three sources was uncertain and he 
felt bound to warn shareholders that they could not, in war 
conditions, expect a repetition of the results achieved last 
year. 

Notwithstanding that warning as to future financial results, 
Sir Malcolm Stewart found much that was deserving of 
favourable comment in the cement position. The company 


(Continued on page 508) 
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coMPANY MEETING 
HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS REACH RECORD AMOUNT 
OF £129 ,000,000 









Tus eighty- -seventh annual general meeting of members of 
Halifax Building Society was held on March 3oth at ie 
-Gen. Sir Edward N. Whitley, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 


















Oe at of the society, presiding. 

“Ia moving the adoption of the report and balance sheet, the 
president said: The annual financial statement and report cover 
a period of seven months of uneasy peace and five months of war, 
oa they give us great grounds for thankfulness. 

As you see, our total assets have increased by more than 
{395,000 to the record sum of over £129,000,000 and, but for 
having to find an additional sum of over £200,000 for income tax 
and N.D.C., our profit for the year would have been even better 
than last year 7 : 
The mortgages are carefully selected, the properties on which 
the loan is made being all valued by professional valuers, and the 
mount at risk is reduced each year by periodical repayments. 
“Turning to the other side of the balance-sheet, the amount 





owing to investing shareholders at £88,000,000 and to depositors 
has increased by £495,942 during the year; other 





at 34) 000,0 








ies for income tax, N.D.C. and contingencies amount to 

035, leaving in the reserve funds and carry forward 
7s800,000, which is 4.49 per cent. of all liabilities as against 4.2 
per cent. last year. 





ring the year attention has again been paid to economy of 
sement and in spite of substantial expenditure on A.R.P. the 
management expenses are less than last year, amounting to only 
gs, 7d. in each £100 of mean total assets as against 9s. Id. last 
which is well below the average of all building societies in 


t Britain 








year, 






es was £12,612,343, a 








» amount advanced on new mortgag 
very considerable sum, but of course far less than the {20,000,000 
which we have advanced in each of the past five years. Up to 






mortgages compared 
date in the 





\ugust our figures for completed 1 
bly with those of the corresponding 
outbreak of war we have done little 





the end of 


very favour 










revious year, but since the 

more than complete outstanding commitments. The directors have 

allotted {100,511 to the payment of a bonus to monthly subscrip- 
x shareholders of 15s. per cent. and to paid-up share- 


tion investin 
lers class I of Ios. per cent. 
he outbreak of war we gave instructions that while notice 
required for withdrawals of deposits and shares, small 
daily needs should be paid out at once, and that where 
had real need for a larger sum it should be paid 
delay. At no time was there any sign of panic with- 
after the initial shock of the declaration of war 
vithdrawals speedily returned to normal dimensions. 





ISSCc 





: effe t of war on the other side of our business was much 
more marked. No new applications for advances were granted, 
but we completed all those which had been accepted prior to the 
War 


Another effect of the outbreak of war was the great increase in 
the muber of requests for the temporary suspension of repay- 
ments of capital on advances already made, and we have given 
most sympathetic consideration to all cases where a member who 
bas been a regular payer has found it difficult to go on in can- 
sequence either of military service, of evacuation, or of unem- 
ployment owing to the sudden dislocatian of life. 


War DAMAGE 

Last year at the annual meeting I mentioned the subject of 
compensation for war damage. Since then many efforts have been 
made by the Building Societies’ Association and British Chambers 
of Commerce and others to secure a Government scheme 
sanctioned by Parliament providing for a compulsory contributory 
scheme of insurance which would provide full compensation for 
war damage to fixed property. 

These efforts have not been successful, but the Government, 
through the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as far back as January 
31st, 1939, stated that “ When the extent of the damage to property 
in private ownership is known, such contribution will be made 
from public funds as the circumstances make possible in accor- 
dance with a scale which would at any rate pay in full up to a 
certain limit of loss, and thereafter would be graded.” 

This is still the considered attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
for on February 3rd, 1940, Sir John Simon repeated that the 
Government's policy as outlined in his statement of January 31st, 
1939, still held good, and that the Government were not prepared 
to undertake legislation on the subject at present. 

Although it does not fall strictly within the year covered by the 
accounts which I am presenting to you, I suppose I must make 
some reference to the reduction of interest from June 30th next 
of which we have recently given notice. The Board has been very 
loath to reduce the rate of interest on money which has been with 
us for some years, but after the most careful consideration we can 
see _no proper alternative. 


The Government is making strenuous efforts to check any 
unnecessary rise in the cost of living, and it seemed that we should 
be acting contrary to that policy if we raised the existing rates on 


a rate of interest 


old mortgages simply to enable the society to pay 
conditions in the 


on investments higher than is justified by present 
light of the security offered. 
The accounts were approved. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


IMPROVED TRADING PROFIT 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 






THE one hundred and sixth annual general meeting of the Bank 
office of the 


of Australasia was held, on March 28th, at the 
Corporation, $ Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. F. G. Gilliat (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: This on the balance sheet produced a total of £56,222,000, 


an increase of £1,421,000 over last year, and tops the record figure 
of £55,846,000 of two years ago. The increase may be said to be 
entirely of a nature which we are most pleased to see, viz. that 
of current accounts and fixed deposits, current accounts claiming 
£,1,146,000. 

Of the balance sheet 
one would expect, but few 


assets the changes are more variable, as 
items call for serious comment. A 
healthy sign is the fall of almost £700,000 in the first item—specie, 
bullion, &c., to £4,679,000. Advances on securities and other 
assets, that is to say, normal trade advances, have receded approxi- 
mately £513,000 to £36,534,000. On the other hand, Australian 
&c., have increased by 


and New Zealand Government securities, 

£2,887,000. This figure more than covers the above-mentioned 
increase in current accounts and fixed deposits and the decreases in 
the items specie, &c., and advances, &c. 


and Government securities represent 7s. 11d. 
the £ of total deposits, against 7s. in the £ last year, which, 1 
think you will agree, is a highly satisfactory liquid position. 
Advances are 89.28 per cent. of total deposits, but it must be borne 
in mind that a large part of our deposits is fixed for periods up to 
two years. The small loans scheme, which has now been operating 
almost two years, and in which this bank alone specialises in 
Australia, is progressing on satisfactory lines and fully lives up to 
the welcome which we anticipated it would receive. 

ge profit and loss account I think you will consider favourable. 
The actual trading profit for the year has improved, and would 
have — own better results had we not been called upon to meet no 
small addition in Australian and New Zealand salaries and rates 
and taxes in general, the former being higher by £33,000 and the 
latter by £75,000. 

The directors, however, have been able to maintain the final divi- 
dend at the same rate as last year. 

It may be reasonable to anticipate that as a result of the war 
both Australia and New Zealand will be able to strengthen their 
economic position. i 


Cash _ balances 


as 


They toth have the means to increase their 
sterling balances by the sale of foodstuffs and war material. It may 
generally known that Australia, from her invaluable source 
is exporting considerable quantities of steel mainly to 
the East and to this country. It must not be overlooked, however, 
that in their war effort both Australia and New Zealand will be 
expending large sums overseas which to some degree will offset the 
improvement mentioned above. It is estimated that Australian 


not be 


of supply 


exports for 1939-40, including gold produced, will be valued at 
about £A19,000,000 more than the corresponding figure for 
1935-39. 


Wheat crops generally are satisfactory, so much so that a supple- 
mentary official estimate places the 1939-40 production at 
210,500,000 bushels—one of the largest crops ever produced i 
Australia which, if the estimate be correct, will exceed last year’s 
harvest by 56,000,000 bushels. The carry-over on December Ist 
is said to be 20,600,000 bushels. After allowing for seed require- 
ments of 15,000,000 bushels and domestic consumption of, say, 
32,000,000 bushels, there should remain an exportable surplus of 
163,000,000 bushels. 

Wool, upon which Australia relies to a large extent for its over- 
seas exchange, is realising satisfactory prices. The clip is estimated 
which is more than last season. Taking an 


at 3,371,000 bales, 
average price of A13.43d. per lb., the value will be {£A6o 
millions. 


This year is being commemorated in New Zealand by a series of 
centennial events, commencing on February 6th, the date of the 
first signatures to the Treaty of Waitangi, the Charter of Maori 
liberties. In 1840, with the consent of the Maoris, New Zealand 
became a British possession, and in that year organised white settle- 
ment began. 

From time to time your chairmen have mentioned the incidence 
of taxation of banks in New Zealand, and I regret that we are not 
yet in a position to say that our grievance has been removed. We 
have, however, been assured that our case has not been overlooked, 
and are informed that the existing anomalies are recognis 
Amending income tax legislation was introduced in October, 1939, 
and passed, provision under which was made for the appointment 
of a special committee to consider objections to arbitrary assess- 
ments. This is all we have to rely on at the moment. 

For the year to June 30th last New Zealand exports exceeded 
imports by £1,350,000 New Zealand currency. The production of 
gold in the Dominion for the year to June 30th, 1939, was 170,800 
ozs. at a value of £1,500,000 (New Zealand), being an improve- 
ment of £137,000 for the year. The latest returns available show 
just under 32,000,000 sheep. The number of bales of wool 
produced for the season 1938-39 was 921,000, an increase of 66,000 
bales over the previous season, of which 900,000 were shipped 
overseas. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
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is, he pointed out, in a sound position to face difficult trading 
conditions, and the industry was found well prepared for 
the war owing to the efficiency of its organisation in the 
Cement Makers’ Federation. The War Executive of the 
Federation is entrusted by the Minister of Supply with the 
responsibility of carrying on negotiations with the Ministry 
on matters affecting the industry. The Minister, he said, had 
found it at present unnecessary to appoint a controller. 
* . « * 
RAND MINES RESERVES 

Year by year the results of Rand Mines, which is closely 

associated with the Central Mining in the financing of the 
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Kaffir goldmining industry, emphasise the Strength and 
stability of this old-established house. For 1939 net Profits 
rose by £117,674 to £1,041,501, and the dividend has been 
comfortably maintained at the 160 per cent. rate which has 
been in force since 1936. Taxation allowance is £35,652, , 
sum of £138,428 is transferred to investment reserve, and the 
carry forward is £952,289, against £944,565 brought in. In 
the baiance-sheet investments appear at a total of £45135,397, 
and once more the report states that this figure is largely ex. 


ceeded by the market value. 


With this hidden reserve jp 


addition to an investment reserve account nearly seven time 


its issued capital, Rand Mines has 
position of unusual strength. The 


cial 


built 


up a finan- 


5s. shares, a 


150s., yield just over § per cent. They are a worth. 


while holding. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 








Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 3 








Ist DECEMBER, 1939. 








CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
To Capital Account— 


tegistered 
2,200,000 shares of 5s. 





each ... £550,000 0 O 
Less— 
49,005 shares of 5s. 
each in re- 
serve 12,251 5 0 
Issued— — - 
2,150,995 shares of 5s. 
each £537,718 15 0 
» Investment Reserve Account- 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st 
December, 1938 ---3,263,915 8 @ 
Add— 
Amount transferred from 
Appropriation Account ... 138,428 4 6 


For net amount expended 


on new investments 
purchased during the 
year In excess of in- 


vestments sold, ete 


$3,902,313 12 6 


Deduet 

Depreciation written off in- 
vestments less amount 
realised by the sale of in- 


vestments in excess of the 


book value thereof 266,867 9 
—_—_—_—_ 3,635,176 
Shareholders 
‘or Dividends declared but 
unpaid ent coe 843,977 8 
Creditors, Accrued Liabilities 
and Contingency Reserve 727,383 9 11 . 


Balance of Appropriation Account 
Unappropriated eee eee 


Contingent Liabilities. 


There are Contingent Liabilities in respect of com 
mitments to gua 
in and to finance certain 
contracts open for 


rantee and subscribe for shar 
undertakings and for 


the supply of Stores, ete 





By 





PROPERTY AND ASSETS 


Freehold and Leasehold Properties, Reservoirs 
Ventures at cost, less depreciation 


and 


Shares, Debentures, etc., at or below market value 


at 31st December, 1939, 


Directors’ valuation 





368,409 Blyvooruitzicht G.M. Co., Ltd. Share 
203,793 City Deep, Ltd d 
85,407 Consolidated M.R. Mines & Est., Ltd d 
571,746 ¢ wn Mines, I d 
83,200 Dagvafontein Mines, Ltd ac 
301,777 Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd d 
143,230 East Daggafontein Mine Ltd do. 
118,591 East Rand Proprietar ’ Ltd. d 
27,322 Ferreira Estate Co., L 
58,904 Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd ak 
43,197 Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Ltd. d 
131,366 Holfontein (T.C.L.) G.M. Co., Ltd. A. d 
83,528 é ae de B. d 
35,048 Lace Proprietary Mines, Ltd d 
67,324 Libanon G.M ( » Ltd d 
49.825 Marievale Consolidated Mines, Ltd a 
135,072 Modderfontcin B. Gold Mines, Ltd 1 
103,309 Modderfontein 1 t, Ltd ik 
297,795 New Modderfontein G.M. Co., Ltd d 
195,113 North Venezuelan | leum Co., Ltd. d 
61,911 Nourse Mines, Ltd d 
37,130 Palmeitkuil G.M. Co., Ltd do 
41,167 Pretoria Portland Cement ¢ Ltd d 
113,822 Rletfontein (Ne 11 nes, Ltd ak 
147,265 Rose Deep, Ltd d 
56,250 Sipuria Trinidad Oilfields, Ltd 1 
71,457 Sout African Coal Ests Witbank Ltd. d 
44,97 the Hume Pipe ¢ S.A.), Ltd 1 
12,400 1 An Sp h Construction ¢ Ltd. do 
£248,000 The A l Sp h Construction Co., Ltd 
repaid) 6. D 
92,C00 Tocuyo Oilt Venezuela, Ltd s 
65 3 Transvaal ¢ I 1 & Explor. ¢ Ltd. d 
39,908 T dad Le is, Ltd i 
1,408 Van Dy ( dated Mines, Ltd j 
Venter \ . | 
le vi 1 ! 
40 12 V t G.M \ Ltd 
11,650 We Exp Ltd 


Debentures, etc 


Subsidiary Companics 





Sundry Shares 


Shares in 





or where unquoted at 


Buildings, Plant, Stores, Vehicles, Furniture, etc. 


Debtors and Debit Balances 


P 


Sup] 


vances to Subsidiary Companies 
Advances to othcr Companies, etc. 
Payments on account of mining 
stock and in transit for account 
mining companies 
Current Accounts Loans and 
Advance, et« : 
Deposits, Fixed and on Call 


Government Stocks, etc. 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand 
Dividends to be received on Bar 





holdings 





lies in 


nts in 





‘ 3,642,757 18 4 














138,321 13 

54,317 10 

00 4 

8.128 13 

147,597 7 

9 17 

2 l 
1.268 ) 7 
23 : : 
) iy 
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APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 











To Taxation 





652 11 5 By 





Balance Unappropriated 





Dividend Account z _ As per Balance Sheet, 31st Decet r. 1928 £94 5 
— ae! 2 of ae Me cent. ‘n -_ e +" Balance of Profit and Loss Account ; 
eee See ee +o = = ‘or the year ended 31st December, 1939 1,041,500 19 4 
declared 13th June, 1939 £430,199 0 0 ¥ ~ . no 
Dividend No. 73 of 80 per cent. on 2.150.995 Forfeited Dividends Account 
shares of 5s. each (£537,748 15s. Od.) 
l Lith December, 1939 
declared , 130.199 ny ny NOTE I \ s ha been drawn rdance 
nannies 860.398 0 6 Ww t ; P ; of the = npat yn 
i p perty ATes es, 
» Amount transferred to Investment Reserve nd tt ¢ on . , the 
Account. See Balance Sheet we --- 138,428 4 6 © having " h the I Reserve 
» Balance Unappropriated——3ist December, 1939- 4 ahow , s 
Carried to Balance Sheet as ace ee 952,289 5 1 
£1,986,768 i iD) £1.986,768 1 0 
a 








The Full Report and Accounts, with general plan of properties, may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR AND 


Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


CO., 4, London 
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THE SPECTATOR, 





CROSSWORD No. 57 


«THE SPECTATOR” 





[A prize « 


correct soluti s 
be marked “* Crosst ord Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post 


on Wednesda) No envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. 
Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner will 
be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three- 
halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the 
U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 





APRIL 5, 


»f a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 9. 
om of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should 10. 


. The prophet 


12. Bounced (9). 
13. It puts us 


. Causes. of 





1940 


ACROSS 





. Sky-light (13). 


A trifling game (9). 
Suitable gatherings, 
haps (5). 


per- 


who didn’t 
grow up? (5). 


back to the 


tower (7). 
Its diet needs revising (7). 


. A word exchanged by the 


shoemaker and the wheel- 


wright? (7). 


. Came down without dignity 


(7). 

. They were literally at 
daggers drawn with their 
neighbours (9). 

He didn’t only paint in 


yellow (5). 
Italian painter (5). 


25. The uppermost skep at sea? 


(2 words) (3, 6). 


Shocking literature, and 
cheap at that (2 words) 
(§, 8). 

DOWN 


annoyance to 
many listeners (9). 

“So excellent a king; that 
was, to this, Hyperion to a 
——” (Shakespeare) (5). 
Magnify (7). 

He may miss the worm (7). 
A tiny Dickens character 
with a he rabbit also (9). 





7. Beokish advice from 
nymph (5). 

8. In theory not heard 
the stage (6). 

g They may be. said 


a 


on 


to 


indicate outstanding charac- 


teristics (5). 


14. Hospital favoured by Lord 


Beaverbrook? (9). 
16. One of Chopin’s 
was thus described (9). 


fantasies 


17. “ The law is a ass, a idiot,” 


he said (6). 
18. Triumphed (7) 


19. A dish, and no doubt there’s 


a catch in it (2 words) (4, 


o. Dismal (5). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 56 





N 

bi sec 
ei 
le Sse 


amr 2 DBM Dp on hoy 


y i: gz 
«Eb 
j 





t 


The winner of Crossword No. 56 is Miss Pippin, 4 Shore 
Road, Little Bispham, Blackpool. 





3). 


2. Nose I put out of joint (5). 
3. Scrubbed a whole town (5), 





Prepaid Classified Advertisements 











RATES 








ine (a line averages 36 /etter Head- 
APITALS occupying the equivalent to 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers 


Two Shalltr perl 
ings displayed in € 
aline charged as a line. 







er Street, London, W.C 1, with remittance fellow 


Office, 99 G 
rtion not later than Tuesday of each week. 


to ensure inse 


rhey are our 







PERSONAL 


»REVIA Self-taught Speedwriting. Fastest, simplest 
) Shorthand known. Complete system, 3s. 6d. 
Brevia (G), 31 Townshend Court, London, N.W.8. 





Patron 





Hon. Treas 
Office: 





| ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Private Enquiries, etc. 115 


Moderate. Consultation free.—UNIVERSAL Detec- 





Britain’s Great Possessions 
—and Great Responsibilities |], ‘ 


whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts 
2)", for 6 insertions ; §°., for 13; 7! for 26; and Ic ; 
for §2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR OVER 2,000,000 LEPERS IN 


subjects! 


Will you help to fight this dread disease 
7 : THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
LEPROSY RELIEF ASSOCIATION |f| 


(Working in co-operation with Toc 


rHE EMPIRE! | 


Ht.) 


H.M. The King. | 
President: The Rt Hon. Viscount Halifax, K.G. 
Sir Frank W.Carter,C.1.E.,C.B.E. 
Baker Street, 


London, W.1. 














tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594 











QPRING CLEANING ? — Your cast-off clothing. 
‘) Disused clothing for men, women and children 
would be a great boon in many a poverty-stricken home 
in Poplar. Will you send it now? We can make good 
use of anything YOU MAY TURN OUT.—Address | a 
the Rev. Witt1amM Dick, M.A., Trinity Hall, Augusta 
Street, Poplar, London, E.14. 








OF 





»YOARD 
) 





The Board invite applications 





QMOK ING opinion’s mighty voice . 
i) One hears it say “ TOM LONG’s my choice! 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








training of teachers in 





ASSOCIATION 









Jverseas 
ont ee required for the 


soltomee female) is 






ee 
oth 
> 





work calls for skill of a 






£300 per annum. 






undersigned. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


EDUCATION. 


H.M. Inspector (woman) to fill a vacancy on their staff 
of Inspectors of Physical Training. 
given to candidates not under 30 years of age who have 

| taken a full course of training in Educational Gymnastics, 
| and who have had experience as Organisers of Physical 
| Training, or in some post carrying responsibility for the | 
—e | Physical 

| yls TRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID experience in some other branch of physical education. 
| The present salary scale is £5 10-£25-£760-£30-£940. 

| Further particulars, together with the application 


4 | 
An ORGANISER FOR SCHOOL SERVICE| 


University degree essential ; also Museum experience or 
knowledge of Museum and Art Gallery subjects. 
specialised 
preparation and explanation of art objects, scientific 
specimens and other material for circulation. 


Applications must be received not later than 20th 
April, and must be made on forms obtainable from the | 
E. E 

Museum and Art Gallery, Leicester. 


CADEMY 
165 Oxford St. 

SACHA GUITRY in 

“ REMONTONS LES CHAMPS ELYSEES” 
Also Danielle Darrieux and Charles Boyer in 


'DAVIES’ 


| 
| Practical courses for University Graduates. 


CINEMAS 
CINEMA 


Ger. 2981. 


“ MAYERLING” (A). 


EDUCATIONAL 


A) 


COLLEGE 


tion in all subjects. 


New term begins Tuesday, April 16th. 


ie : So 


170 GLOUCESTER TERRACE, W.2. 


BYAM SHAW SCHOOL 
AND PAINTING, 70 Campden Street, Ken- 


sington, W.8. (Park 4975), is open as usual. Details of 


OF 


S & KENSINGTON 


Complete Secretarial Training with individual atten- 


Padd. 9046. 


DRAWING 


POSTAL TUITION and SUMMER SCHOOL sent 
Constructive criticism given on any 


for appointment as 


Preference will be 


YHE 


Training, or special Training 


Workers, 


Leicester Museum. 


Ihe 


nature in the 


Salary | 


LOWE, Director. 


on application. 
form of pictorial art. 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER 
HOUSE 


House 
recognised by 
Women’s Church Work and the Church of England 
Moral Welfare Council. 


Moral 
the 


and Social 
Central Council 


for 





MEMORIAL 
Welfare 


for 


Fund rgently needed to maintain 360 ¢XIStINg | form which must be returned completed not later than I or 2 year course. Fees £125 p.a. Some Bursaries. 
Pensions and to aid other destitute cases. Saturday, May 4th, may be obtained on request in | Candidates 24-40 years xo ie ? 
PLEASE HELP writing addressed to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, | Apply The Warpen. 6 Abercomby S. — 
Chairn Sir Selwyn Fremantle, C.S.I., C.LE. | Alexandra House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. iI iverpool 7 _ , 
Secreta Mrs. H. R. BromMiey-DAvenport, C.B.E., . sa 
74 Brook Green, London, W.6. | 
. “ EICESTER MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY. | 

















PURELY PERSONAL 
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smoker f King Six Cigars w 
wre ib te enjoy s fu ize, full 
fla red ivar Oid All tobac 
rr ts t I 
BOYS’ SCHOOL 
1) he HILL. SCHOOL, ST. BEES, CUMBER- 
‘ LAND 
For details rthcoming annual Sx larships 
Examination Secretary, Ashley H . St 
Bees, Cumberlanc 
GIRLS SCHOOL 
*ROHAM HURST SCHOOL (for Gir 
( SOUTH PETHERTON, SOMERSET 
R ¢ he Board of I I Sct 
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| 1 % LAD 
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t I 
oO 
l 
I 3 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK 
LD VI‘ Water Road S F.1 
€ “now office fror ; Wee 6296). Gi to 
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automaticalls 
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~Aaids a magnet 


“fl 


~has 


nucrmeter 


adjustment 
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the handle 







P vecision 
built 
th woughout 


and with an 


‘ECLIPSE’ SUPER BLADE 


Made by JAMES NEILL & CO(SHEFFIELD) LTD 


form 
shav 


s the worlds best 
ing combination 


[RAZORS 2/6 to 10/6 | 
[BLADES 3forl/ 5 for!/8 | 


Odtaina 


ble from all usual suppliers 
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FRESH FRUIT 


¢ ‘RINID AI peter. 
IDAD PINK GRAPEFRUIT. Sw 
| out sugar. Case 70 to 80 large, 2 a 


: «VS. Carriage 
paid. Cash with order.—PINKFRUIT, 82 Fenchurs 


Street, London, E.C.3. 





—= 
FOR THE TABLE 
»EAL Chicken, fat, ros. pair dress 02 
\ and primrose plants, 3s. All post paid, = 
Donocuusr, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork 
TO BE LET OR SOLD 
-_ = ——_—_.. 
‘ ~ Freehold or £150 per at —plea: 
$9 5 y house on the Lond ide of Wey. 
bridge hree large reception roo bedrooms, 
two bathrooms and an acre of delight 1. Excel 
lent domestic offices, two garages George’s 





Hill and Burhill Golt Cor 
Kempton and Hurst 
-Write “ L.S.M.B 


4, or telephone Putney 2671 


; tes Sandor 
Parks, Brookland lnmnadien 
co White's Fleet 
Miss Skelley), 


Possession 


Street, E.€ 


apd 


MISCELLANEOUS 


»! rHNER PIANOS. Secondhand, reconditioned 
| ) as new, at greatly reduced prices. Apy to the Sole 
Concessionnaires, WHELPDALE, MAxwi AND Copp, 
Lip. (formerly known as Bluthner and ¢ Ltd.) 17- 


23 Wigmore Street, W.1 Langham 1423 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
SLE OF WIGHT Country Hous h. &c., 
| ele light, own sea shore, jetty, sate ba 7, tennis, 
»-bathing.—S. CritcHarp, Woodside, W 
a YOURSELVES in Eng country. 
A ny 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free INNS 
and HOTELS managed by u 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 Regent 
Street, W.1. 
*ALTDEAN, Brightor GLENDOWER, first class 
s guest house Tel Rottingdean 9552 


*ARWICK CLUB,LT D.,21St.George’sSq.,S.W.t. 
\ Room and breakfast §s.; one n ss. 6d. 
weekl th dinner 6s. 6d r 353. to 





or 308 


2 gns. weekly t. 728 


—Vix 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 


EDZELL (Angus GLENESK 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 

KESWICK.—KESWICK. 


Argylishire LOCH AWE 
BOWDON HYDRO, 


LOCH AWE 
MANCHESTER.- 


PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Sky: ROYAL. 
ST. ANNLS-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs CASTLE, 


rORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
—HEADLAND HOTEL. 

















at their office 


1 by 1 >t ATOR, Ltp., 
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